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Slo'7  progress  in  farm  work  and  vegetativo  development  during  March  resulted 
from  the  cool,  v/et  weather  over  most  of  the  main  agricultural  area«    The  delay  off- 
set earlier  advancement  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  resulted  in  slight  baclr/rardness 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  except  in  the  Atlantic  States*    The  situation  v/as 
not  regarded  as  serious  in  most  sections;  in  fact,  favorable  weather  in  early  April 
may  have  "brought  a  large  measure  of  recoveryo    Spring  seeding  had  not  made  usual 
progress  by  April  1  in  m.ost  of  the  central  part  of  the  country,  Y:hich  may  mean  some 
shifting  of  acreage  to  later  crops  in  Kansas,  I/Iissouri,  Kentucky  and  southv/ard*  Fall 
sovm  grains,  meadov/'s  and  pastures  vrore  slov;  to  start  grovrth,  while  heavy  damage  and 
acreage  loss  of  grains  became  apparent,  particularly  in  the  dry  central  and  southern 
Great  Plains  whoat  area©    Aside  from  that  area  and  west\7ard  to  southern  California, 
soil  moisture  is  generally  adequate  and  in  some  places  excessive* 

Winter  vrheat  prospects  declined  sharply  during  the  critical  March  period, 
particularly  in  the  dry  central  and  southern  G-reat  Plains*    The  current  estimate  of 
727  million  bushels  is  173  million  less  than  forecast  on  December  1^  1950t  Continuec' 
dry  weather  and  dconage  by  aphis  ojid  cutrTorms  during  March  in  central  and  southern 
Great  Plains  wheat  areas  resulted  in  heavy  abandonraent  and  reduced  yield  prospects 
on  the  surviving  acreage*    In  the  northern  Great  Plains,  v.-heat  is  in  satisfactory 
condition,  though  slow  to  start  grov/tho    In  the  East  North  Central  region,  wheat  has 
been  slov/  to  emerge  from,  dormancy  and  v;hile  early  sovm  fields  shov;  good  prospects, 
late  soY/n  fields  have  suffered  from  "heaving",  particularly  in  Ohio*    In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  damage  appears  to  bo  confined  to  spots  lacking  snow  cover  last  vdnter, 
largely  in  eastern  Vfashington  and  Oregon*    Vfheat  in  the  South  sm-vived  the  severe 
mnter  better  than  expected,  but  is  "short  and  appears  slov;  to  start  grov;th«  Grazing 
on  wheat  pastures  is  extremely  limited* 

Relatively  large  stocks  of  feed  grains  remained  on  farms  on  April  1»  While 
about  one-fifth  less  than  the  peak  April  1  tonnage  in  1949,  and  a  tenth  less  than  on 
April  1,  1S50,  current  fam  reserves  are  larger,  both  in  total  and  per  animal  unit 
to  be  fed,  than  on  any  April  1  before  1949*    Current  farm  stocks  of  corn,  at  1,353 
million  bushels,  are  much  smaller  than  on  April  1  of  the. past  2  years*     They  are, 
however,  larger  than  on  any  April  1  before  1949  except  in  1943 «    The  560  million 
bushels  of  oats  on  farms  were  exceeded  on  April  1  only  in  1946  and  1949*    The  89 
million  bushels  of  barley  are  larger  than  average  farm  stocks #    Movement  of  about  30 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  from  farms  in  the  January-L'arch  quarter  reflects  fairly 
heavy  feeding  to  livestock,  as  well  as  heavy  movement  of  corn  to  market*  YiTheat 
stocks  of  217  million  bushels  on  farms,  while  9  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago,  are 
smaller  thcr^  on  April  1  of  most  recent  years •    Movement  of  only  877  million  bushels 
of  wheat  from  farms  since  harvest,  as  indicated  by  current  farm  stocks,  is  a  rela- 
tively small  total  for  the  period*    Rye  stocks  of  4*2  million  bushels  are  larger  thar 
a  year  ago,  but  still  relatively  small*    The  46  million  bushels  of  soybeans  still  in 
farm  storage  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  and  third  highest  of  record, 
despite  a  record  January-March  movement  from  fams* 

March  iTeather  v/as  relatively  cool  and  rainy  over  most  of  the  main  agricultural 
area  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month*    In  opposite 
corners  of  the  country  —  the  Northeast  and  Southv;cst,  particularly  southern  Calif- 
ornia —  average  temperatures'  v/ere  above  norm.al*    In  much  of  the  Northv/est,  in  the 
large  interior  portion,  and  in  the  South,  average  temperatures  v;ere  'relatively  low 
for  March*    Frosts  pierced  deep  into  the  South*    Precipitation  vras  moderate  to  heavy 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  but  light  in  most  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
West.    At  the  end  of  the  month  snov/  remained  in  northern  Michigan,  most  of  Yfisconsin, 
Mnnesota,  North  Dakota  and  northern  lov/a^  but  vras  melting  so  rapidly  as  to  fill  and 
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overflov/  streams.     Irrigation  v/ater  supplies  vere  satisfactory  in  virtually  all 
■  northern  areas,  iut  tapered  off  to  extremely  short  in  the  southern 'Ho ck^/  Mountain 
■  area.     In  California,  sections  depending  on  reservoirs  were  fairly  Xv'ell  supplied  "by 
v/inter  ran-off,  "but  in  sections  there  and  in  Arizona  depending  on  pumping,  prospects 
were  relatively  poor.  .  •       •  ■  • 

Vegetative  development  was  retarded  during  March,  particularly  iDy  the  cool 
xireather  in  the  latter  part  of  the 'month.     Kay  meado'-'s  apr.ear  to  have  survived  the 
winter  satisfactorily  and  v/ith  am.ple  soil  moisture  are  ready  to  start  gro'-'^th  rapidly 
when  the  weather  becomes  warmer.     Pastures  were  slov;  to  start  rather  genera,lly,  v/hich  , 
increased  the  need  for  feeding  hay  and  concentrate  feeds.     Reported  pasture  condition, 
at  80  percent,  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  2  points  below  average  f or ^April  1. 
Relatively  poor  pastures  for  this  timie  of  year  are  rer^orted  in  mu.ch  of  the  South, 
also  in  the  dry  Southwest.     Western  range  feed  condition  wa.s  ^>  points  below  average, 
due  chiefly  to  dry  soil  conditions  over  much  of  the  southern  range  area  and  the  cool 
v/eather.     late  March  and  early  April  rains  brought  relief  to  many  of  the  drj?"  e-reas. 
Livestock  have  wintered  in  good  condition,  except  in  the  dry  areas, 

■       MFall-sov/n  oats  and  barley  i-/ere  severely  damaged  during  the  winter,  leading  to 
heavier  than  usual  spring  seeding  in  the  area  affected/    Damaage  and  loss  of  acreage 
was  especially  severe  in  Oklahomia  and  Tei-^as,  because  of  drought,  free^^ing  and 
insects.     Much  of  the  southern  acreage  was  frozen  back  and  stunted;  even  some  resov/n 
fall  grains  ■•and  spring' seedin^s  were  frost  damaged.     Rye  condition,  at  83  percent, 
-is  slightly  belov/  last  year  and  the  average  for  April  1,.    Spring  seeding  in  more 
northerly  areas  has  rriade  relatively  sl(5w  progres's.     In  Kansas  where  a  year  ago  m.ost 
of  the  spring  oats  and  barley  had  been  sovm  by  April  1,  this  yea.r  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  acrea-ge  was  sov/n  by  that  dste.     With  similar  delays  throughout  that 
general  latitude,  the  likelihood  of  shifts  in  acreage  to  sorghum,  corn  and  other 
late  crops  is  increased.     In  Ca.lifcrnia,  spring  v/ork  has  been  delayed  in  the  north- 
by  rains  and  v/et  soil,  but  in  the  south  progress  is  normal.     Rice  seeding  has  m.ade 

■about  the  usual  progress  in  Louisiana  "and  Texas,  "out  has  been  deMyed  irl  Arkansas. 
1?he  condition  of  early  potatoes  in  10  Southern  States  and  California  i-s  re'oorted  at 

•  83  percent,  ^  points  above  average.     Only  in  Alabam^a,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  r.nd 
Texas  is  the  condition  below  averagCc  ' 

Egg  production,  during  March  was  5  percent  above  average  for  the  month,  but 
2  percent  less  than  in  March  195C.     The  rate  of  lay  vras  among  the  highest,  but  the 
number  of  laying  hens  was  3  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.     Holdings  of .young  chick- 
ens on  farms  were  7  l^ercent  less  than  a  year  ago,  although  9  percent  more  than 
average,  indicating  a  later  hatching  season  and  possibly  a  sm.aller  crop  than  in  1950*  * 
Milk  production  in  March  v;as  3  percent  less  tha.n  the  record  set  in  March  1950)  but 
2  percent  above  average  for  "-the  m.onth.    Although  the  weather  ^-/as  less  favorable  for 
milk  production  and  pastures  furnished  l^ss  grazing  than  usual,  libei^al  grain  feeding 
helped  hold  production  per  cow  to  a  relatively  high  level. 

Pruit  and  nut  crop  prospects  vary  v/idely  by  areas  following  a  mild  v/intcr  in 
both  east  and  v/est  coastal  areas,  but  severe  v/eather  in  interior  areas^     The  usua.l 
frost  hazards  of  April  and  May  are  still  to  be  faced,  particularly  in  northerly 
areasc     .T-pple  prospects  foi*  the  ilation  are  about  a.verage,  above  in  the  East  but 
belov/  in  the  V/cst,     The  peach  crop  is  expected  to  be  less  than  average;  ^^^Iile  much  "he tter 
than  in  the  past  2  years  in  the  South,  Peaches  were  heavily  damaged  by^  freezes  in  the 
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ITorth  Central  States.    ^The  outlook  for:  grapes,  pears  and-  sour  cherries  is  mostly  good, 
hut  sweet  cherries  were  more  adX'ersely  affected  than  sour  cherries  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area.'  Prune  orchards  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  1949-50 
vdnter  and  the  crop  vail-  oe  light.    Hut' crops  show- rat hej*  cood  prospects  in  most 
areas,    Estimates  of'  the  1950-51  citrus'  crop  on  April  1  are  virtually  unchanged  from 
a  month  earlier^    Production  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  during  the 
winter  season  v/as  about  one-sixth  less  than  the' previous  winter,  yet  more  than 
average.    The  total  tonnage  of  spring'  vegetables  also  is  expected  to  oe  sharply  less 
than  a  year  ago* 

WINTER  :VHaATs     The  1951  vdnter  wheat  c-rop-  is  -currently  estimated- at  121  million 

hushels.  ■  This  estimate  is  "based  upon  appraisal  of  April  1  crop  pros- 
pects .as  reported  "by  individual  growers,  mo'istijre  supplies,  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting prospective  production.    Indicated  production  is  slightly  smaller  than  last 
year*s  \^anter  wheat -crop  of  ?51  million' "bushels  and  , also  "belovr  the  10-year  average 
of  792  million  hushels.  .  ... 

The  substantial  decline  in  production  prospects  ^since  last  Decemher  1  amounts 
to  ahout  173  million  bushels — nearly  a  fifth  lower -than  the  earlier  estimate.  This 
decline,  in  a  large  part,  is  due  to  deterioration  of  prospects  in  the  central  and 
southern  G-reat  Plains  where  continued  dryness,  severe  v/inter  weather,  aphis  and 
other  insect  infestations -have  conibined  to  "bring  about  unusually  high  acreage  aban- 
donment and  generally  lov;  prospective  ^/ields  for  acreage  remaining  for  harvect.a  In 
the  5-State  area  Of  Kansas^  Oklahoaa,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Hei7  Mexico,  these  condi- 
tions have  reduced  the  v;heat  land  intended  for  grain  harvest  more  than  7  million 
acres  belov/  the  2l\  million  acres  indicated  for  harvest  last  December.    Thus,  total 
acreage  loss  in  these  States  since  planting  is:  currently  estimated  at  11  r^illion 
acres.    The  total  abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  for  .the  ITation 
currently  expected  exceeds  '13  million  acres *  ' The  indicated  abg^idonment '  or  diversion 
to  uses  other  thah^  grain,  at: -23.4  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage,,  is  the  highest, 
since  the  1936  crop.    The  estimated -yield,  of' 12.9  bushels  per  seeded  .acres  for  the 
current  crop  is  more  than  a  bu^.hel  lower  than  in  1949  and  1950  and  is  the  lov/est 
since  1939.    Last  year  the  yield  per  seeded  acre  was  14.2  bushels  and  the  portion  of 
the  arop  not  harvested  for  grain  .was  '17. 2  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage. 

The  ITebraska  crop- i-s  "sM-ghtl^r  smaller  . than  indicated  la-st^  pecember.    Most  of 
the  1951  crop  was  seeded  vrlth  favorabl'e  -surface  and  sub-s'oil  moist^ire.,.-  Germination 
was  rapid  and  plants  developed  a  good  »root  system . before  winter.   ■HQW^5Ver.,  the  con- 
dition of  vjinter  wheat  has  declined  since  December  reflecting  the  very  dry  weather 
that  has  prevailed  since  last-  September.    Likev/ise,  Kansas. -wh-€ at  was  seeded  last  fal.l 
under  generally  favorable  soil  moisture  c-ondit ions.    However,  dry  v/eather  prevailing 
from  early  October  through  February,  greenb.ug  infestation  last  fall  and  this  spring 
together  v;ith  cutworms  have  combined-  to  materially  depress  crop  prospects,  parti- 
cularly in  the  western  third  of  the  St ate » 

The  April  1  condition  of  Oklahoma  wheat  is  the  lowest  in  33  years  vath  the 
exceptions  of  1933  and  1940.    As  is  the  case  for  other  States  in  the  Southern  Plains 
area,  many  adverse  factors  have  caused  the  low  condition  and  heavy  abandonment  of 
acreage.    Dry  v/eather  last  .fall  and  winter,  the  large  poprlation  of  greenbugs  active 
since  last  fall  —  and  still  a. menace  —  an  .unusual  infestation  of  orriy  cutworms 
throughout  the  wheat  belt,  and  exposure  of  wheat  plants  to  abnormally  low  tempera- 
tures during  the  v/inter  are  factors  causing  the  deterioration  of  the  crop.    If  green- 
^  bugs  can  be  brought  under  control  in  the  north-central  area  of  Cklaiiona,a  fair  crop 
jnlgh-t  be  expected  there, 
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Drought,  a  variety  of  insects,  and  winter  kill  have  taken  an  extremely  heavy 
toll  of  Texas  wheat  acreage.     In  contrast  to  the  usual  situation,  much  of  the  esti- 
mated alDandonment  on  April  1  reflects  dead  plants  without  any  hope  of  recovery*  In 
the  important  Higb  Plains  area,  much  of  the  acreage  is  entirely  dead  or  reduced  to 
extremely  thin  stands,    G-reen"bugs  are  present  and  still  a  threat  to  a  large  part  of 
the  remaining  acreage.     The  "best  wheat  in  the  High  Plains  is  in  the  Cros"byton  area, 
with  fair  prospects. in  adjacent  counties  on  the  north.    Most  of  the  wheat  expected 
in  the  Lev/  Hoi  ling 'Plains  will  "be  produced  in  a  few  counties  in  the  east  central 
section,  '  . 

In  an  area  nort  of  the  Ohio  River,  centering  in  eastern  Indiana  and  western 
Ohio,  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  since  Behruary  has  caused  considerable  lifting 
of  late-seeded  v/heat.    Tlie  full  impact  of  this  factor  upon  acreage  abandonment  can- 
.not  "be  fully  determined  at  this  time  as  the  character  of  April  weather  will  finally 
determine  the  extent  of  survival  of  this  lif ted  v/heat,.     In  Ohio,  where  damage  from 
heaving  is  most  extensive,  abandonment  is  now  estimated  to  "be  nearly  a  tenth  of  the 
seeded  acrea^-^e.     In  contrast  with  the  relatively  poor  condition  of  the  lat&-seeded' 
acr.eage  in  this  area,  the  early-seeded  crop  has  withstood  this  weather  hazard  and  is 
reported  m  generally  good  condition. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  and  East-South  Central  States,  freezing  temperatures  in 
Novemher  slowed  grov/th  and  caused  some  thinning  of  stands.    The  winter  was  more 
severe  than  usual  over  this  entire  area  and  the  v/heat  crop  has  "been  "back^'/ard  in  re-, 
suming  growth  this  spring. 

By  Aoril  l,  winter  wheat  had  not  emerged  from  dormancy  in  the  more  northerly 
parts  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  in  Minnesota  and  also  at  higher  altitudes 
and  northern  exoo sure s  of  the  Pacific  northwestern  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington,    However,  over  most  of  this  area,  snow  cover  has  been  ample  for  winter 
protection  and  moisture  reserves  are  favorable  for  spring  and  early  summer  grav/th. 
The  outlook  for  these  northern  areas  points  to  relatively  light  abandonment  and 
favorable  yields, 

I^AT  STOCKS.  OIJ  FARI'4Si    Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  April  1  totaled  217,261,000  bushels 

compared  with  199,175,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  and  the  10- 
year  average  of  222,555,000  bushels,    April  1  wheat  stocks  on  farms  were  21.2  per- 
cen.t  of  the  previous  year's  v;heat  crop  compared  with  17.5  percent  on  April  1  last 
year  and  the  10-year  average  of  22.1  percent. 

louring  the  January-March  quarter  of  1951,  the  'disappearance  of  wheat  from  farms 
was  118,409,000  bushels  compared  with.  127,767,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  and  the  10-year'  average  disappearance  for  the  quarter  of  145,408,000 
bushels.    Between  July  1,  1950  and  April  1,  1951,  total  disappearance  of  wheat  from 
farms  was  877  million  bushels  compared  v/ith  1,009  million  bushels  during  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  North  Central  States  farm  stocks  of  wheat  on  April  1  amounted  to 
136,316,000  bushels.     In  the  Western  States  farm  stocks  were  68,476,000  bushels, 
North  Dakota,     with  farm  stocks    of  63,984,000    "-ushels,  held  almost  one^half 
the  stocks  in  the  North  Central  States.     The  34,764,000  bushels  held  on  Montana 
farms  were , slightly  more  than  one-half  the  farm  holdings  in  the  11  Western  States. 
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The  comlDined  stocks  In  North  Dakota  and  Montana  v/ere  45  percent  of  the  April  1  farm 
holdin/i^s  in  the  United  States,     Kansas  with  19^  million  "bushels  of  whea-c  on  farms, 
Ue'braska  v^ith  over  16  million  bushels,  and  South  Dakota  v/ith  over  14  million  "bushels 
v;ere  next  in  order.     These  five  States  had  68  percent  of  the  April  1  farm  stocks  of 
the  ilation, 

COEH  STOCKS  Oil  F;-BMS§     Farm  stocks  of  corn  on  April  1,  1951,  totaled  X,353  million 

"bushels,     Tnese  stocks,  although  17  and  25  percent,  respec- 
tively, helov/  holdings  on  this  date  in  1950  and  1949,  are  considera"bly  a"bove  the  av- 
erage of  1,24S  million  "bushels  and  the  fourth  hi5:hest  April  1  stocks  of  record. 
These  relatively  large  stocks  are  the  result  of  last  yearns  moderately  large  produc- 
tion,  together  v/ith  a  su"bstantial  carry-over  of  old  corn.     Only  small  quantities  of 
the  1950  croTD  have  "been  -placed  under  G-overnment  loano    Disappearance  from  farms  dur- 
ing the  Jf^nuary-^viarch  quarter  of  1951  amounted  to  807  million  "bushels  compared  with 
769  million  "bushels  a  year  earlier  and  the  average  of  759  million  "bushels.  Among 
factors  contri"buting  to  this  large  disappearance  v/ere  the  heavy  feeding  of  corn  dur~ 
ir^  recent  months  and  an  increased  demand  for  corn  for  domestic  processing  and 
export.. 

In  the  important  North  Central  States  April  1  farm  stocks  were  1^066  million 
"bushels,  a  decline  of  a"bout  300  million  "bushels  from  holdings  a.  year  earliero  Disap- 
pearance from  farm.s  in  this  area  for  the  January-March  period  amounted  to  593  millior. 
bushels,  ahout  8  percent  above  the  like  period  last  year  and  the  heaviest  for  the 
period  since  1947»     Farmers  have  nov;  fed  most  of  the  poor  quality  corn  produced  in 
1950  and  as  a  result  the  corn  stored  on  farms  April  1  is  of  relatively  good  keeping 
quality^ 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  April  1  stocks  amounted  to  35  million  bushels,  a 
slight  increase  over  last  year  and  about  10  million  above  average.     In  the  South  At- 
lantic States,  April  1  stocks  of  106  million  bushels  were  at  a  record  level*  Stocks 
in  the  South  Central  States  totaled  142  million  bushels  which  was  about  13  million 
above  ls.st  ypar  a.nd  12  million  above  average.     In  the  West,  where  1950  production  was 
smaller  than  usual,  the  4  million  bushels  on  hand  were  considera,bly  below  1950  hold-- 
ings  and  the  average^ 

OAT  STOCKS  ON  FARMS^    Farm  stocks  of  oats  on  April  1,  1951,  amounted  to  560  million 

bushels,  compared  with  485  million  bushels  on  hand  a  year  ago 
and  the  April  1  avera.ge  of  468  million  bushels.  The  current  farm  stocks  are  equiva^ 
lent  to  38  percent  of  the  1950  production.  The  488  million  bushels  on  farms  in  the 
iiTiPortant  North  Central  States  are  58  million  bushels  above  a  ypar  ago  and  account 
for  87  percent  df  the  total  U.S,.  farm  stocks^  lov/a  reports  the  largest  stocks,  116 
million  bushels,  followed  in  order  by  Minnesota  with  81  million  bushels,  Wisconsin' 
with  57  million  bushels,  and  Illinois  with  55  million  bushels.  These  four  States  ■ 
accounc  for  55  percent  of  the  total  U.S,  oat  stocks.  The  North  Atlantic,  South  At- 
lantic, and  Western  groups  of  States  sho\-j  larger  farm  stocks  than  on  April  1,  1950; 
the  South  Central  group  shows  a  decline^ 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  January-March  1951,  period  totaled  348  mil- 
lion bushels,  an  increase  of  about  8  mil'' ion  bushels  over  the  comparable  period  a 
year  earlier.     The  average  disappearance  for  this  period  is  331  million  bushels* 
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BTS:     The  condition  of  rye  on  April  1  was  reported  at  33  vercent  of  normal;  two 

points  helov/  the  April  1,  1950  condition  and  one  point  helovr  the  10-year 
average.     Condition  of  the  crop  was  ahove  average  in  the  principal  producing  States 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  He^braska  and  also  ahove  the 
Qondition  on  April  1  last  year  in  each  of  these  States  except  the  Dskotas  and 
I^ehraska^     'Bye  in  these  States  had  a  good  dormant  season,  was  well  protected  hy  snow 
v/hich  provided  adeo^uate  moistvj-e  and  appeared  to  have  survived  the  winter  v/ith  a 
minimum  amount  of  loss«     Generally,  condition  of  the  crop  in  Northeastern  and  South- 
ern States  is  reported  to  be  below  the  condition  a  year  ago-,  and  average  due  to  the 
severe  winter^     In  Texas  the  reported  condition  of       percent  is  1?  points  "below 
April  1  last  year  and  36  points  below  average^     The  reported  condition  of  rye  in 
Oklahoma  of  G5  percent  is  7  points  above  the  low  condition  on  this  date  a  year  ago 
but  is  13  points  below  average^     The  crop  in  each  of  these  2  States  has  progressed 
slowly  a.ue  to  contimiing  dry  weather,  and  winter  freezes.     The  April  1  condition 
was  generally  lower  than  a  year  ago  in  the  western  States,  except  Oregon^ 

RYE  STOCICS  Oi\r  FAPIIS;     Stocks  of  rye  on  farms  as  of  Aoril  1,  1951  were  estimated  at 

^,237,000  bushels,  about  27  percent  larger  thaji  the  3,332,000 
bushels  on  farms  a  year  ago,  bu.t  about  11  percent  below  the  10-year  average  stocks 
of  ^.769,000  bushels^     Stocks  on  April  1  were  18^^  percent  of  the  1950  crop,  Stockr 
on  April  Ij  I950  were  17, 8  percent  of  the  19^9  crop  and  average  stocks  on  April  1 
were  18^9  percent  of  average  production,     Dissp.-oearan.ce  dui^ing  the  January-March 
period  was  3,0^-2,000  bushels,  about  double  that  of  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  but  slightly  below  the  average  Quarterly  disap-oearajice  01  about  3-J:  million 
bushel  St, 

About  three««f ourths  of  total  stocks  on  farms  were  in  Minnesota.,  '.Jisconsin, 
Michigan,  Febraslra  and  the  Dakotas,  vdth  these  6  States  accounting  for  a  total  of 
3,232,000  bushels,     ITorth  Dakota  with  1,011,000  bushels  on  faxms  led  all  States  in 
farm  stocks,  having  almost  a  fourth  of  the  national  totals 

BARLSY  STCCICS  01"  ?ARI'-!S;    Farm  stocks  of  barley  on  April  1,  1951  amounted  to  89 

million  bushels.     This  compares'  v;ith  70  million  last  year 
and  the  6~year  (l9^^^9)  average  of  32  million  >ushels^     Except  for  19^9,  vjhen  111 
million  bushels  \jh.ere  held  on  f  arm.s  on  April  1,  the  present  holdings  are  the  highest 
for  this  date  si-ice  19^^o     These  large  stocks  are  primarily  the  result  of  last 
year's  moderately  large  crop^     Current  stocks  accou}it  for  29.5  percent  of  the  1950 
production.     The  largest  farm  stocks  are  held  in  ITorth  Da.kota,  Montana,  and  Minne- 
sota; the  combined  total  in  these  States  accoujiting  for  about  ^7  million  bushels 
of  the  total  farn  stocks^ 

'Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  Januarj^'-March  1951  quarter  totaled  50 
million  bushels^;     This  is  an  increase  of  l'^  million  bushels  over  last  yearns  small 
disappearance  and  somev/hat  above  the  6-year  average  disappearance     for  these  monthSt 
Hea-vy  movem.ent  from  farms  during  recent  months  reflects  the  effects  of  heavy 
feeding  requirement s» 

SOYBEAIT  STOCKS  01'  FAPMS;     Soybean  farm  stocks  on  April  1  are  estimated  at  46,1  ^ 

million  bushels.     This  is  slightly  above  the  45«8  million 
bushels  on  farms  a  year  ago  and  is  the  third  highest  April  1  farm  stocks  of  record — 
being  exceeded  only  in  19^3  and  19^9,     The  1943~49  average  A'oril  1  farm  stocks  is 
37.4  million  bushelsc 
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sappearancc  from  ,  farms  for  the  January'-riarcn  quarter  araountcd  -co  51«d 


lion  "bushels*     This  is  "by  far  the  highest  disappearance  of  record  for  any  coraparatle 
period^,     In  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  the  disappearance  from  farms  totaled 
only  15*1  million  iDushels,  v/hile  the  19^3-^9  average  is  18,9  million  "bushels.  Par« 
mers  moved  more  than  half  of  their  January  1  farm  stocks  to  market  during  the  Jan- 
uary-March period^    This  very  hea-vy  movement  Was  due  inlln,rge  measure,  to  the  plac- 
ing of  farm  ceiling  prices  on  soy^beans*    Vfith  the  crop  selling  at  ceiling^^Tprices 
in  most  areas,  there  was  little  incentive  for  growers  to  hold  soylDeans  on  farms  ex- 
cept to  have  ample  seed  on  hand  to  plant  the  1951  crop.     If  farmers  carry  out  their 
planting;  intentions  as  expressed  on  March  1,  seed  requirements  should  "be  a. little 
less  than  the  approximately '19  million  "bushels  used  last  year.  " 

The  Forth  Central  area  accounts  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  farm  stocks, 
with  Illinois  as  usual  holding  the  largest  quantity  on  farms— 11  million  iDushels. 
Iowa  is  a  close  second  with  nearly  10  million  "bushels,     Indiana  and  Ohio  are  next 
in  order  with  each  having  a'bout  5  niiHioii  "bushels  on  farms^    The  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  areas  each  have  only  a'bout  2  million  "bushels  on  farms-  with  several 
States  having  only  a'bout  enou^'h  on  hand  to  meet  anticipated  seed  requirements^ 

FRUIT  CROP  PROSp::]CTS;  The  winter  of  1950-51  was  mild  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

coastal  States  "but  rather  severe  in  the  midwestern  region. 
The  development  of  fruit  to  April  1  varies  widely  "by  areas,  and  conditions  a:^ter 
April  1  may  alter  the  crops  materially.     In  most  areas  except  the  deep  South  and 
southern  California,  damages  b'y  freezes  may  yet  occur.     The  prospects  for  apples 
on  April  1  a^e  for  a'bout  an  average  production  this  year  v;ith  a  fair  crop  in  the 
Eastern  States'  Tsut  a  crop  less  than  in  1950  in  the  western  region.    The  peach  , 
crop  will  pro"bably  he  less  than  average^    Production  in  the' southern  peach  States 
should  "be  good,  much  a"bove  the  short  crops  of  the  past  two  j'^ears^^    The  crop  is-  ^ 
heavy  in  the  Carolinas  and  Oeorgia,     The  lov/  temperatures  in  the  North  Central 
States  reduced  the  peach  crop  in  that  area.    With  California  experiencing  a  mild 
winter  ma^ay  grov/ers  of  deciduous  fruits  and  nuts  have  indicated  that  the  19S^  prop 
in  that  State  may  have  "been  adversely  affected  "by  trees  not  going  into  a  normal 
dormant  stage.  The  outlook  for  grapes  is  good  though  the  crop  in  some  areas,  in- the 
G-reat  Lakes  States  was  damaged  "by  the.  low  temperatures.     Outlook  for  pears  is- good., 
though  the  crop  in  California  may  "be  affected  'by  the  lack  of  cold  weather  d\iring 
the  winter  months.     The  sour  cherry  crop  was  damaged  "by  the  low  temperatures  in  the 
C-reat  Lakes  States  "but  the  loss  was  not  as  severe  as  with  the  sweet  varieties*  The 
prune  crop  will  he  light,  generally  due  to  the  effects  of  the  severe,  freeze  damage 
in  the  winter  of  19^9— 50*. ■   The  nut  crops  show  rather  good  prospects  in  most  areas. 
The  outlook  for  pecans  is  good  in  most  States.    Prospects  for  filherts  are  good, 
and  the  crop  should  "be  a"bove  that  of  last  year. 

ApPLgS?    The' outlook  on  the  first  of  April  indicated  a'bout  an  average  crop  this 

year,  though  in  most  areas  damage  ."b^^  freezes  is  still  possi"ble  in  ■April, 
and  May,    G-enerally  the  season  is  ahout  average  in  the  \fest  "but  later  than  usual.  . 
in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Stfeites,  .  Trees  were  dormant  in  most  areas  as  of  April  l,, 
The  Severe  weather '  in  the  Midwest  damaged  the  crop  slightly.  .  -.. 

The  prospects  in -the  Few  England  States  are  for  an  average  or  "better  crop. 
Temperatures  have  "beeii  a"bove  average,  though  no  prolonged  warm  period  occurred Tbo 
promote  early  development.    Prospects  jn  .Few  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  good.  In 
Few  Jersey  the  v7inds:torm  during  Thanksgiving  Week -of  1950  caused  some  "breaking  of  . 
lim'bs,  though  the  damage  was  not  severe.  .  Fo  winter  freeze  damage  was  reported,,. 
The  crop  in  Ohio  is  a'bout  2  weeks  late.    An  average  crop  is  in  prospect  for  Mich- 
igan.   The  severe  winter  caused  some  v/ood  damage  to  Jonathan  with  many  spurs  appeai*- 
ing  Q  ■  - 
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to  Toe  partially  girdled  "by  the  freez-es.     In  Illinois ^  most  varieties  escaped  severe 
damage  except ' Jonathan,    A, good  crop  of  Transparent,  Duchess  and  other ' early 
varieties  is^exiiected  in  the  Jackson-Johnson  County  area.     The 'outldak  is  good  in-_ 
the  southwestern  part  of  Missouri^  "but  the  low  temperatures  killed  .  the  iDuds  in  the  . 
south  central  parts  of  the  State.    The.  crop  in  ."the -other  areas  of  the  State  is 
spotted. 

The  season  in  tlie  Virginias  is  late,  v;ith  only  the  early"  varieties  in  "bloom 
in  the  southern  part  of  Virginia  on  the  first  of  the  month,     G-rowers  are  expecting 
a  rather  short  crop  of  York  Imperial,  following  a  large  crop  in  1950.  .  Ho  v/inter 
damage  was  reported  for  West  Virginia.     The  crop  in  ITorth  Carolina  is  expected-  tc 
"be  considerably  lighter,  than  the  large  crop  in  1950.     The  crop  in, Kentucky  was  hurt 
"by  the  severe  winter^  while  in  Tenne|sae  prospects  are  fair,  '   /    ,  .  . 

Weather  conditions  have  "been  favorable  for  the  development  of  ,apple^.  in  Idaho,- 
The  set  of  "buds  if  very  heavy.     In  Washington^  a  light  set  of  fniif  is"  anticipated 
for  1951,  mainly  "because  of  the  heavy  crop  in  1950.     The  prospects  in  .Oregon  arc  . 
good  at  the  present  time,.    The  "bloom  In  the  Hood  River  Valley  will  occur  a"b6ut'  the 
average  date  "but  earlier  than  the  late  crop  of  1950.     The  crop  in  California  has 
"been  hurt  "by  the  shorter  than  usual  resting  period  experienced  this  ye^-r  "but  other- 
v;ise  prospects-are  for  a  good  crop,.     ■  - 

PEACHES i    Condition  of  peaches  in  the  10  Southern  States  on  April  1  was  , 65  percent 

of  normal.     This  compares  v;ith  62  percent  reported  a  year  ago  and  the 
10  year  April  1  average  of  7^  percent.     The  19^9  a-nd  1950  crops  were  damaged /by 
April  freezes.     Present  prospects  are  good  in  the  Carolinas  and  G-eorgia  but  the 
"February  and  March  freezes  reduced  the  crop  in  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 
A  fair  crop  is  indicated  for  Texas. 

In  Korth  Carolina^  prospects  are  very  good,  particularly  after  the  tv/o  short 
crops  for  19^9  Q-nd  I950.     The  bloom,  is  unusually  heavy  this  spring.     Some  orchards 
were  nipped  by  frosts  in  late  March,  but  no  apparent  damage  resulted.    In  South 
Carolina^,  the  outlook  for  a  good  crop  is  bright.     The  bloom  and  set  were  heavy  and,  a 
large  thinning  job  is  in  prospect  unless  natural  conditions  should  cause  a.  heavy 
drop.     In  G-eorgia^  prospects  on  April  1  were  good  in  all  sections  of  the  State.'  ■ 
There  has  been  a  decline  in  number  of  trees  of  extremely  early  varieties  in  recent  ' 
years  "but  some  increase. has  occurred  for  G-olden 'Jubilee,  Dixie  G-ems ,  .and  Dixie- Sed. 
Prospects  are  poor  in  Alabama  for  the  third  consecutive  year.     The  low  temperatures 
of  March  13-16  caused  the  greatest  damage,  though  the  cold  vreather  earlier  Icilled 
some  of  the  buds.     The  March  freeze  occurred  just  past  the  full  bloom  stage.-  The 
cold  weather  in  March  reduced  the  MississiDpi  crop  materially.     The  indicated  crop 
in  i^pkansas  is  the  smallest  since  19^3»    The  crop  v/as  damaged  scverelj^  by  the  low 
temperatures  around  the  first  of  February,     The  damage  is  the  greatest-  in  the 
Clarksville  area.    Damage  was  also  heavy  in  the  Crowley- Ridge  and  ITashville  areas. 
Elbertas  were  hit  harder  than  the  early  varieties.    A  small  crop  is  in  prospect 
for  Louisiana.    The  heaviest  3.araage  apparently  occurred  in  early  February,  though 
some  damage  occurred  from  frosts  at  the  time  of  full  bloom.     In  Oklahoma.,  prospects 
are  poor  in  the  cast  central  and  south^^rc stern  areas  but  fair  to  good  in  the  south 
central  and  northeastern  districts.     In  Texas,  a  fair  crop  is  indi.ca^ted  in  the 
Edwards  Plateau  and  northeast  commercial  area,  and  'a  good  crop  is  in.  prospect  in. 
most  of  the  non-'Commercial  counties.     The  cold  weather  of  January  and  February  ^ 
apparently  held  the  trees  dormant  so  that  the  freezing  temperatures  on  March  13  did 
little  damage.  -  •  '  ■ 
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In  Virginia^  the  development  of  the  ouds  was  retarded  by  the  cold  v/eather^  vdth 
trees  in  only  the  southern  and  cartern  comities  in  blocm  on  April  lo    Prospects  are 
promising  for  a  good  crops    In  West  V5 r.^inia  the  trees  escaped  dai-nage  durinp;  the 
Y/inter  months t,    The  outloo':  in  ViOj^  Jork  is  good*    The  buds  ivere  sv:elling  the  last 
week  in  March  for  that  area«    In  ITew  Je-;rsey  the  buds  were  sv/cllinp;  the  first  of 
April*    The  bloom  is  expected  to  bo  about  -'cwo  -TOeks  late*    The  outlook  in  Pe imsylYania 
is  good,  though  some  dtunago  by  the  lci,v  temperatures  during  the  vdnter  :nonths  Y^as 
repoi'ted  in  Erie  County»    In  Ohio  the  season  is  about  t\ro  v/eeks  late*    In  Illinois 
the  southern  commercial  area  has  a  near  failure^  due  to  severe  winter  dDmago» 
Elbertas  v;ere  the  liardest  hit  and  some  tree  damage  occurred*    Earlier  varieties  Y/ill 
have  a  partial  crop.     The  crop  in  Michigan  vras  damaged  severely  by  the  Ioyj"  winter 
temperatures  and  prospects  are  novi  for  a  sm.all  cx'op#    The  crop  in  Kentucky  was  hurt 
by  the  extremely  low  temperatures  in  February^    In  Tonnes see^  prospects  in  th© 
eastern  parts  are  better  blian  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  State »    In  l-i£scurij  the 
loY7  winter  tem.peratures  reduced  the  peach  crop  in  the  south  central  and  souti.orn 
parts  of  the  State  but  the  ou.tlook  is  good  in  the  southY;est  area©    The  Colorado  crop 
will  be  shorto    The  Delta  County  crop  is  oonnidered  practically  a  total  loss©  Pros- 
pects in  ITew  Mexico  are  good  for  this  time  of  the  year*    Prospects  are  favorable  in 
Utah©    The  crop  in  t'le  northern  comir'ercial  area  is  Gtill  dormant  while  in  Washington 
Count;/"  the  blocm  is  starting  to  fade*    The  cold  weather  prevciling  tiirough  February 

^'^^^  detrimental  to  the  crop©    GroYrers  are  anticipating  another  short 
crop,  though  lai'ger  than  t?:e  Ioy/  yield  in  1950»    The  effect  of  t]\e  1950  freezes  is 
still  sliov.'ing  up  in  Oregon  mth  some  rem.oval  of  trees*    The  do.mage  to  limbs  vras  also 
quite  heavy^  otherwise  the  1951  outlook  appears  favorable©    In  California^  a  YdLde 
variabion  of  bloom  occurred  ojiiong  varieties©     In  the  main,  the  blossoms  seemed  lighter 
than  during  recent  years  but  a  good  crop  is  possiblee    Some  varieties  iiave  already 
shedded  fruit  quite  heavily o 

PEARS ;    Prospects  on  April  1  i/ere  generally  favorable  even  though  the  California  crop 

likely  Y/ill  be  smaller  than  in  1950»    Cali_f ornia  pea.r  trees  may  set  a 
relatively  light  crop  on  account  of  the  lack  of  v/inter  cold;  hOY'ever,  much  of  the 
comm.ercial  pear  acreage  experienced  more  cloudy  vjeather  than  usual,  Y;iiich  may  tend 
to  offset  the  lack  of  Ioy;  temperatures »    In  Oregon  there  is  a  good  bud  set  in  all 
areas  on  both  Bartletts  and  fall  and  v.lnter  varieties*    Full  bloom,  dates  e.re  expected 
to  be  about  average  and  a  fer:  days  earlier  than  last  year— liogue  Idver  Bartletts 
about  April  12^  Anjous  about  April  10,  and  Bosc  about  April  loo    The  hood  Kiver  Vallq^- 
is  about  a  -v.'eek  later  than  the  Rogue  River*     The  season  in  Washinrcton  is  about 
average  in  advancem.ent,  and  no  damage  from  low  temperatures  had  occurred  as  of 
April  1*    In  the  comiaercial  areas  of  the  Eastern  States,  prospects  Y:ere  generally 
favoral;le  on  April  la 

GRAPE£:     In  California^  the  earlier  varieties  of  grapes  had  developed  slioot  groY/th 

by  April  1,  but  in  most  vineyards  fruit  forms  Y/ere  not  yet  Ydsiblo*  Pros- 
pects are  still  uncertain  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  a  heav;/  California  grape 
production  appears  possible  for  19519    Some  frost  daiiiage  occurred  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  the  last  'bwo  days  in  March,  but  the  injury  was  not  general*    Prospects  in  the 
eastern  and  ceiitral  grape  States  varyo    Conditions  in  he^r  York  have  been  favorable* 
Pennsylvania  J  Ohio,,  and  Arkansas  grapes  have  escaped  any  noticeable  serious  "dnter 
freeze  damxageo    Many  vineyards  in  Michigan  Y/ere  severely  damaged  by  the  unusually 
loY/  temporaturss  last  winter,  and  a  short  crop  is  expected  in  that  State* 

PLUMS  AIJD  PI'UFESt     The  outlook  for  plums  and  prunes  in  California  is  favorable  but 

this  is  offset  by  the  below-average  prospects  for  vYashington, 
Oregon^  Idaho  ar:d  Michigan*    In  most  localities  of  Co,lif ornia^  the  bloom  of  plums 
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and  prunes  v/as  heavy  and  the  fruit  set  v/ell;  hov/ever,  it  is  too  early  to  determine 
the  extent  of  shedding.     The  severe  v/inter  of  19^9-50  reduced  the- producing  capacity 
in  Washington;  Oregon  and  Idaho*     The  prospects  in  these  States  are  for  a  crop 
larger  then  a  year  a^o  "but  "belov/  the  years  "before  1950,  '  In  Idaho,  the  winter  of  - 
1950^51  v/as  very  favorable  for  the  develop.^ient  of  fruits  and  a  heavy  cud  grov;th  • 
developsie    Many  Italian  prune  trees  have  "been  pulled  in  the  fiilton-Freewater  dis*- 
tricts  of  Oregon  "because  of  the  darrage  oane  hy  the  lov/  temperatures  during  the 
winter  of  19^!'9-50,     In  addition  to  removals,  much  of  the  hearing  wood  was  killed  on 
the  trees  that  survived.     Bud  set  for  the  1951  crop  on  the  healthy  liralDs  is  good. 
In  the  western  "oart  of  0re.:?on  no  serious  injury  to  trees  occurred  this  i:>ast  v;inter# 
The  loss  due  to  the  19^:9-50  freezes  v/as  not  as  severe  in  this  area  as  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State*     The  set  of.  "buds  this  year  is  good  and  the  "development  to  date  is 
pro'ba"bly  near  to  average.    Plums  in  Michigan  v;ere  severely  damaged  "by  the  lov;  temper- 
atures in  IJovem.uer  and  early  Fehruary, 

CITRUS ;    Estimates  of  citrus  crops  remained  practically  unchanged  on  A^jril  1  from 
a  month  earlier.  •  The  oran;;e  crop  for  the  1950-51  season  is  estimated  at 
108,2  million  "boxes — 6  percent  more  than  last  season  and  13  percent  a"bove  average. 
The  grapefruit  total  is  placed  at  ^^.2  million  hoxes — 21  percent  a"bove  last  season 
"but  13  percent  less  than  average.     California  lemons  are  forecast  at  12,5  million 
"boxes  J  which  is  10  percent  more  ths.n  last  season  "but  ^  percent  less  than  average, 

A'bout  5li  million  "boxe?  of  oranges  remained  for  harvest  on  April  1  this^year, 
consisting  of  ahout  27  ijiillion  hoxes  of  California  Yalencias,  ^  million  "boxes  of 
California  iJavels,  20  million  "boxen  of  Florida  Yalencias  and  one-half  million  "boxes 
of  Arizona  Yalencias,    Last  year  on  April  1  a'cout  50^3  million  "boxes  of  oranges  v/ere 
still  availa"ble  consisting  of  26  million  "boxes  of  California  Yalencias,  5  million 
"boxes  of  California  ITavelSj  I9  mdllion  "boxes  of  Florida  Yalencias  and  a"bout  300,000 
"boxes  of  late  oranges  in  Arizona;  Te::.as  and  Louisiana,    Florida  tangerines  vrere 
practically  gone  "by  April  1»     G-rapefruit  remaining  for  use  on  April  1  this  year 
totaled  a"bou.t  11-|-  million  "boxes  coi.^pared  with  a, "bout  8-|-  million  left  on  April  1,  195^ 

Florida  citru.s  trees  are  in  e;r.cellent  condition  and  a  heavy  set  of  new-crop 
fruit  is  in  prospect*     There  v;ere  a  few  light  rains  in  Harch,  and  most  gro^-^ers  who 
have  facilities  have  "been  irrigating.    Practically  all  early  and  midseason  oranges 
have  "been  pickede    Processing  of  Yalencias  has  heen  slov/  "because  fruit  has  "been  late 
in  reaching  the  maturity  required  for  frozen  concentrates., 

■  Texas  citrus  trees  a,re  m.aking  a  very  slow  recovery  from-  the  late  January 
freeze,    Frosts  on  March  13  further  retarded  gro'-'th,    "i/ood  dams,ge  is  turning  out  to 
he  generally  heavy,    P.em.oval  of  entire  groves  has  "been  extensive,     Es.rly  and  mid- 
season  oranges  and  white  Marsh  grapefruit  v/ere  apparently  not  dam.aged  as  heavily  as 
other  citrus  varieties*    Most  of  the  citrus  section  received  heneficial  rain  the 
latter  part  of  March,    Trees  were  starting  to  put  on  a  light,  scattered  "bloom  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  an  occasionst.l  grove  of  Ham.lin  oranges  shov/  promise  of 
having  a  good  set  of  fruit.    On  the  v/hole,  prospects  are  poor  for  the  195l~52  citrus 
crop  in  Texas. 

California  citrus  trees  are  generally  in  good  condition  despite  a  very  dry 
v/inter  in  the  im^Dortant  southern  co-iuntieso     Trees  are  sta.rting  to  "bloom  and  a  good 
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set  is  in  x^rospect,  Valencia  ora;i,::es  in  central  California  from  t'.ie  19^0  "bloo:::  will 
soon  "be  ret.cly  fo?.-*  h'^rvest^,  Yalonciris  in  the  r^oi^thern  counties  Imve  si'^ecl  so-tisfact- 
oril^'-  altho-u^gh  the  winter  has  "been  dry* 

OKSPiHIES;     Sov.t  cherries  apparently  c-?:"ie  tliroij^:-;h  the  v/irter  ^.-'ith  very  little  darpa;_-e 

iroiii  lo'v-  teraperatiires  e.r.cept  in  soi?.thv7est  and  south  central  hichit';an, 
v/here  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  huds  were  killed^     The  present  outlook  is  for  a 
crop  at  least  avGr?,'re,  hut  not  as  Ip^t-pio  as  the  bunner  crop  of  1950*     Sour  cherries 
a.re  still  suhject  to  frost  daTna-^e  in  April  and  May,  h 

Sweet  chcrr;-  prospects  are  uncertain  this  snripgo     California  weather  v:as 
warmer  than  usual  and  cherries  may  not  have  had  s"ufficient  cold  weather.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  iiore  clou.cl^'-  wenther  tha,n  usual,  which  inay  tend  to  offset  the 
lack  of  cold  vreather^     Co-ditions  in  the  other  vJestern  States  have  "been  favorahle  so 
far  this  season  although  cherry  trees  in  V'ashirr:ton  and  Oregon  have  not  fully  re- 
covered fror.  free-re  da.Ti:^£:c  during,  the  winter  of  19-''9-50*  season  in  the  ^'-est  is 
gei-crclly  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  last  year  and  also  e'jrlier  tha.n  usual, 
Michigan  will  have  a  very  short  crop  of  sweet  cherries  this  year  because  of  hea-^/y 
winter  freeze  danaf-e,    liost  of  :iichip;an^s  sweet  cherries  are  in  the  southwest  where 
temperatures  were  the  lov-est,     Pros-oocts  are  favorable  in  Hew  York  and  Pennsylvania, 

APEICCTS:     In  all  sections  of  California,  olossoFiin';-'  was  very  irre;r:i'.la-r  both  as  to 

tirx  and  amount  of  bloom.     In  some  interior  valley  areas  there  was  a 
heav^*  shedding  of  buds  prior  to  ■■lossomin':  w'^iich  will  result  in  a  lircht  sot  of  fruit 
.in  seme  locations^     Only  a  fair-si^ed  cro;o  can  be  expected  this  year,  Ua.shir!.c:ton 
e2"pects  another  light  crop  of  apricots.     Trees  have  not  recovered  from  the  freeze  of 
January  195'^         severe  weather  in  Janu.arv  cond  ITebrua.ry  1951  further  redi.iced  the 
prospective  crop  for  1951^    Utah  apricot  prospects  are  e::cellent  for  tlic  1951  crop^' 

AK^OI^S.  -'ALHUnjS,  Al"D  ?II3I]KTo;     In  California,  most  of  the  early  varieties  of 

almonds  will  have  a  very  light  crop,  v^hile  for  other 
varieties  the  prospects  a.re  for  a  fair  to  ;v:ood  nroduction^,     The  outlook  for  walniits 
is  very  uncertain^     California  walnuts  are  part -'.cularly  susceptible  to  dela^vod 
foliation  f ollov.-in-5  the  lack  of  cold  through  the  vinter,  a  corrdition  which  occurred 
this  year.     Prospects  are  for  very  irrefpalar  cro"^^s  aF;ong  the  various  varieties,  I^D 
v/inter  in.iury  of  imp^ortanco  is  indicated  for  \'al?uits  in  OresT^on,     In  the  "'illa.mette 
va^lley,  trees  are  still  showinr^;  considerable  limb  injury  as  a.  result  of  the  lovr 
winter  temperatures  of  19^9-50* 

■   ^he  Ore^^'on  and    as  hi  n?:t  on  filbert  crop  is  still  uncertain  but  .r^eneravlly  the 
winter  and  sprin,?:  so  f':r  have  been  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  croi).  The 
bearing  acreage  of  fiT^^erts  cortinues  to  ircrea.se, 

;•■  7 ICS  AITp  GLRGS:    Pros'oects  for  figs  in  California  are  for  an  a.verage  production  witb 

the  crop  in  the  San  Joa puin  Valley  having  made  norm.al  developmient  ■ 
to  date.  The  button  formis  of  the  first  crop  of  Hack  r'issions  are  novr  evident,  Por 
clivns  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  prospective  production  in  California,  tlicu^h 
the  season  to  date  ha.s  been  m.ostly  fa^vorable^ 

Ei'J{L.Y  POT  AT  CPS;     Condition  of  early  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern  States  and  California 

is  re-oorted  at  S3  i-erccr.''  of  rsorm^al  or  tv/o  points  higher  than  the 
April  1,  1950  condition  and  ^points  above  aver-vge. 
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Above-average  condition  is  reported  for  each  State  e:xcept  Alabama^  Louisiana^ 
Ifississippij  ■  and  Texas*    Losses  to  Alabama's  coimnGrcial  crop  from  beloi/«-f reezing 
temperatures  of  early  February  v.'ore  not  as  great  as  first  expected*  hov/ever^  the 
crop  iTas  set  back  and  some  replanting  T.'as  necessary©    Condition  of  the  crop  in  that 
State  ranges  from  fair  to  gooda    Louisiana's  coraiTiercial  crop  v/as  further  retarded  by 
mid-March  freezes*    In  the  Texas  Lower  Yalloy,  potatoes  were  damaged  severely  by 
freezing  temperatures  during  the  growing  season© 

The  season  is  late  in  Mississippij  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  in  each  of  these 
States  condition  is  reported  lov;er  than  on  April  1,  1950»    Cold  weather  also  delayed 
the  Oklalioma  crop,  but  prospects  are  very  good*    Compared  mth  1950^  there  has  been 
some  decrease  in  the  irrigated  o.creage  of  v/estern  Oklahoma,  but  growers  in  the  old 
established  areas  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  are .maintaining  their  acreage* 

Despite  continued  freezes  during  the  past  mnter  in  Florida,  condition  of 
potatoes  is  very  good*    Harvest  of  the  winter  crop  nears  completion  and  only  in  the 
Everglades  were  yields  disappointing^    Condition  of  the  Hastings  crop  is  excellents 
In  North  Carolina,  the  coraiiiercial  crop  was  planted  under  almost  ideal  conditions^ 
and  plants  v/ere  just  coming  through  the  ground  as  March  ended *'    Condition  of  seed 
pieces  is  good,  and  soil  moisture  adequate  in  all  commercial  areas  of  that  State* 
Condition  of  potatoes  is  also  good  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia*    Dry  v/eather 
retojrded  the  crop  in  some  south  G-eorgia  areas,  but  recent  rains  have  supplied  the 
needed  moisture©    In  all  early  producin>j.  areas  of  California,  prospects  are  good  to 
excellent* 

PASTURES;    Farm  pasture  "feed  has '  developed  slowly  this  spring,  with  mnter  freezes, 

spring  frosts,  o.nd  lack  of  moisture  in  some  areas  all  helping  to  delay 
•green  feed  for  livestocko    The  condition  of  farm  pastures  on  April  1  averaged  80 
percent  of  normal,  about  the  saiae  as  a  year  ago^  but  2  points  below  the  lO-year 
average  for  the  date*    March  v/eather  v/as  cold  and  stomy  tending  to  hold  back  early 
growth  in  Southern  and  Western  areas  where  livestock  arc  already  on  pasture,  but 
improving  soil  moisture  conditions  in  IJorthern  areas  for  later  devolopm.ent  of  pasture 
feed*    Lack  of  moisti^ro  has  been  a  limiting  factor  in  Central  and  Southern  Plains 
and  Sbuthv;estern  areas© 

In  the  South,  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  Y;est\7ard  to  .the  Great  Plains, 
April  1  pastures  v/cre  furnishing  tlio  poorest  green  feed  for  livestock  in  4  years* 
Freezing  temperatures  and  frequent  frosts  in  mid-Mar'ch  held  back  summer  grasses,  and 
limited  the  late  growth  of  winter  grazing  crops*     In  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  pasture  feed  condition  ro.nged  from  9  to  16  points 
lovrer  than  on  April  1  last  year,  and  in  Georgia,  Kcntuck^'-^  and  Alabama  was  sub- 
stantially beloYf  the  10-ycar  average*    In  Te::as,  pasture  and  range  feed  have  been 
held  back  both  by  cold  weather  o.nd.  severe  shortage  of  moisture  and  on  April  1  averago 
condition  of  pasture  feed  Y;as  the  loY/cst  for  the  State  in  the  28  years  for  Y.'hich 
April  1  records  are  available*    Recent  rains  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  Ydll 
bo  extremely  beneficial,  but  in  the  Yfcstorn  part  of  the  State  mpre  moisture  is 
urgently  needed* 

Further  southY/cst,  in  Arizona,  Ngy;  Mexico,  southern  Utah,  and  southern 
California,  pastures  and  ranges  likoYdso  suffered  from,  lack  of  moisture*    In  Arizona 
and  NoY/  Mexico  irrigation  Y/ater  reserv..s  are  short  end  prospects  for  irrigated 
pastures  are  not  good*    In  eastern  and  southern  Colorado  and  Yrcstern  parts  of 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  pastures  and  ranges  "^rero  likov:isc  in  need  of  moisture*    In  the 
northern  sections  of  the  Great  Plains,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  areas. 
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moisture  supplier,  ^'ere  ^generally  ample,  but  early  gro'-^th  of  nev;  feed  v/as  held  hack 
"by  coid  v/eather.     Condition  of  pasturer;  in  thene  States  v/aq  mostly  ahout  av.erago  for 
April  1  and  not  ,{;;rcatly  different  from  a  year  ago,  excei")t  in  Montana  v/here  suo-  . 
stantial  improvement  v/as  noted.     In  the  i-iorthern  States  east  of  the  G-reat  Plains 
moisture  supplies  '.'ere  generally  ample  and;,  although  x^astures  have  "been  delayed  "by 
cold  ^/eather,  good  gro'/th  can  he  expected  as  v/armx  weather  advance?''*     Pastures  were 
reported  greenizig  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  but  nev.'  feed  was  not  yet 
available  in  substantial  amounts  to  livestock  in  most  ilorth  Central  and  ITortheas tern 
areas, 

I-imC  PRODUCTION?    Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  in  March  is  esti--  • 

mated  at  9,690  million  i^ounds ,  dov/n  3  percent  from  March  1950,  the 
record  high  for  the  month,  but  2  percent  above  the  10-year  average  for  March, 
Liberal  grain  feeding  of  milk  cows  over  the  ifetion  partially  offset  less  favorable 
production  v/eather  to  hold  production    er  cow  at  a  relatively  hi^gh  level.  The 
percentage  ■  of  cows  in  production  during  March  was  also  dov/n  from  a  year  ago  lut  v.-as 
v/ell  above 'average  for  the  month.    Total  jn-oduction  of  m.ilk  in  March  v/as  at  a  lov; 
level  relative  to  the  Nation^  s  population.     I)aily  milk  production  per  capita  was 
2,0^  pounds,  as  compared  to  2^13  pounds  in  March  1950,  s-nd  v^^as  the  fourth  loi^est 
March  per  capita  output  since  1930,  . 

Production  of  milk  per  cow  in  crop  repoirters'  herds  on  April  Ij  1951,  averaged 
17.32  pounds,  a  near  record  level  for  that  date.     It  shov:ed  about  the  usual 
seasonal  increaoe  from  March         The  current  'Aioril  1  output  was  do^m  1  percent  _ 
from  that  of. last  year,  v/hich  v/as  the  record  high  for  that  date,    April  1  production 
per  cov/  in  all  regions  vias  belov/  a  year  ago,  except  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Western  groups  01  States,  v/here  the  current  output  v;as  slightly  higher.  Seasonally, 
the  April  1,  1951  production  shov/cO.  a  6.9  percent  increase  from  March  1,  conpa,red 
v/ith  a  10-year  average  increase  of  7.2  percent.    All  regions  shov/ed  about  the 
usual  seasonal  increases,  with  hea-vy  supplem^ental  feeding  helping  to  overcome 
the  v/eather  conditions  v/hich  have  slov/ed  up  grass  development  and  been  unfavorable 
to  production  a,s  a  whole» 

The  percentage  of  milk  cov/s  in  crop  reiDorters^  herds  in  production  on  April  1 
averaged  7C«3  percent.     This  is  1  point  dov/n  from  April  1,  1950  but  is  almost 
1  point  above  the  10-year  average  percent  of  cov/s  in  production.     Prom.  March  1  to 
April  1,  the  percent  of  cov;s  in  production  shov/ed  a      6  percent  increase,  about 
the  same  increase  as  shown  a  year  ago  but  slightly  greater  tha,n  the  IC-year  average 
change  from  March  1  to  April  1.     The  percentage  of  cov/s  in  production  on  April  1 
v/as  belov/  a  year  ago  in  all  regions  except  the  South  Atlantic  v/here  it  equalled 
last  year  and  the  'Test,  v/here  it  '/as  slightly  above  and  a  nev/  April  1  high  for 
that  area^ 

Among  the  29  States  for  v/hich  monthly  estimxates  of  m.ilk  production  are 
available,  March  1951  production  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Virginia,  ITorth  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  established  nev/  record  highs  for  the  m-onth^     In  Kentucky 
and  Mississippi,  March  production  equalled  the  all-time  high  for  the  month. 
In  iTev/  Jersey ,  Pennsylvania,  Vfisconsin,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Alabam.a,  Utah 
and  Ca.lifornia  the  current  March  output  hD.s  been  exceeded  in  only  one  or  tv/o 
previous  years.     Of  the  29   States  v/ith  production  estimated  currently,  all 
but  12  showed  production  above  the  10~yea,r  average  for  March,     On  the  other 
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hand,  Oklahona  and  Montana  recorded  nev/  lo'/s  in  March  milk  production  for  the  20 
years  or  so  that  records  are  availaLles    In  North  Dakota,  Idaho  pm-'-  Oregon,  produc- 
tion v;as  near  previous  lov/s  for  March.,     In  all  12  States  v;ith  total  milk  production 
helow  average,  milk  Droduction  "o^r  cov/  was  above  average  "but  reduced  numhers  of  milk 
cov/s  on  farms  kent  production  do"-m*    llilk  -nroduction  per  cow  in  herd  set  new  highs 
for  Marc>  in  Ohio,  Indiaria,   Illinr-is,  Iowa,  ilehraska,  Virginia,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Oregon.     In  the  States  of  Uorth  Dakota,  South  Carolina  and  California,  1-^arch  milk, 
production  per  cow  eaualled  -nrevious  hi:chs  for  t'le  month,  v/hilfe  in  15  other  States 
it  was  near  record  levels^     V'lsconsin  produced  an  estimated  1,371  million  pounds  of 
milk  in  March,  representing  almost  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  production,  to  again 
lead  all  States,     Minnesota  with  813  million  r)Ounds  v/a.s  second,  followed  "by  Calif orr 
ia  with  523  mdllion  pouivi.s  and  Pennsylvania  with  500  million  pounds. 


ESTIMATED  MO] 

i.'T  XY  i 

iILX  PBOD 

TICTIO:^  ON 

?A'-'MS 

SELECTED  STATES  l/ 

> 
• 

March  i 

March 

]  PelD,. 

[  March 

:  Sto-te 

t  March  ? 

• 

March  * 

Feb,  ; 

March 

i::jT:aT:e;  iiverages 
; 1940-49; 

1950 

:  1951 

:     1951  " 

: Averages 
:1940~^-49; 

1950  I 

1951  ; 

• 

1951 

Million  TDGunds  < 

Million  pounds 

N.J. 

89 

103 

90 

102  ; 

S.C. 

47 

52 

45 

.  53 

Pa. 

435 

507 

428 

500  , 

i  Ky. 

144 

156 

138 

156 

Ohio 

3-^8 

428 

363 

434  ; 

;  Tenn. 

154 

172 

135 

165 

Ind. 

274 

274 

248 

277  , 

,  Ala. 

9^^ 

■  115 

96 

111 

111. 

449 

438 

375 

432  ; 

;  Miss. 

100 

116 

95 

116 

Mich, 

436 

472 

417 

476  , 

,  Okla, 

198 

171 

144 

168 

Wis, 

1,255 

1,375 

1,144 

1,371  1 

:  Tex. 

333 

328 

266 

330 

Minn, 

807 

832 

697 

813  . 

Mont. 

52 

43 

36 

42 

Iowa 

545 

487 

414 

488  . 

I  daho 

104 

97 

83 

96 

Mo , 

279 

313 

271 

314  J 

,  Utaj-i 

54 

57 

53 

57 

N.Dak. 

160 

135 

112 

132  ; 

!  Wash, 

163 

158 

134 

158 

S.Dak. 

131 

109 

92 

111  : 

Oreg, 

107 

101 

75 

98 

Netr, 

205 

181 

151 

180  . 

.  Calif. 

482 

520  ■ 

423 

523 

Kans, 

239 

218 

201 

223  i 

Other 

Va. 

124 

157 

145 

164  i 

!  States 

1^570 

1,745 

1^.534  _ 

1^465 

N.C. 

115 

131 

122 

135  ; 

TJ.  S. 

9,538 

9_^991 

3,527 

9,690 

l/    Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available, 

GRAIN  AW  0T^r£E  C01"CEI';T?ATES  EH)  TO  MILK  COWS?  On  April  1  this  year,  milk  cows  in 

herds  kept  by  crop  reporters  v/ere  fed 
an  average  of  6c 28  Dound?;  of  grain  nnd  other  concentrates  per  head  daAly^     This  was 
the  highest  rate  of  feeding  r^^ported  for  the  date  in  tixe  8  yeprs  for  which  April  1 
records  are  available.    Heavy  feeding  has  been  encouraged  by  cold,  stormy  March 
v/eather  and  slow  development  of  -oasture  feed  in  r.-any  areaSt 

Milk-feed  price  ratios  in  inarch  were  about  equal  to  the  longtime  average,  but 
butterfat~f eed  price  ratios  were  relativelv  urjfavorable  for  feeding.     The  value  per 
100  Dounds  of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  in  m.ilk  selling  areas  averaged 
$3,54  per  hundred  T:)ounds,  about  a  half  dollar  higher  than  in  March  a  year  ago* 
In  cream  selling  areas,  the  value  of  concentrate  rations  fed  was  $3,21  per  hundred 
pounds  as  compared  to  $2.62  in  March  1950-, 

Regionally,  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  quantity  of  grain  and  concentrates 
fed  per  milk  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  was  record  high.     In  this  area,  milk  price 
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have  "been  apprecia"bly  higher  relative  to  ration  costs  than  in  the  1930-49  period  and 
lack  of  quality  in  last  year's  hay  crop  has  encouraged  supplemental  grain  feeding  to 
help  maintain  milk  prod\iction.     In  Southern  regions,  nev/  high  record  quantities  of 
gr-ain  per  cov/  also  were  fed,  since  pastures  were  furnishing  milk  cows  considerahly 
less  than  usual  green  feed  for  this  time  of  the  year.     In  che  North  Central  Eegions, 
the  amount  of  grain  and  concentrate  fed    per  cow  \;as  below  that  on  April  1  in  either 
the  last  tv/o  years,  v/as  about  the  same  as  the  1947  rate,  and  was  higher  than  on 
April  1,  1048  or  in  the  1944^46  period.    In  the  West,  grain  fed  per  cov/  was  the 
second  highest  for  April  1  in  8  years >  "being  somewhe^t  less  than  tv:o  years  ago^ 

As  usual,  the  heaviest  rate  of  grain  and  concentrate  feeding  at  this  timtj  of 
the  year  was  in  the  iJorth  Atlantic  group  of  States,  where  milk  cov/s  in  crop  reporter? 
herds  received  an  a.verage  of  7e6  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  per  head 
per  day.    The  East  North  Central  group  of  States  was  second  high  v/ith  an  average  of 
6o9  pounds  per  head  per  day,  follov.'cd  "by  the  Kest  North  Cent:-al  States  with  6*5 
pounds.     In  the  South  and  in  the  West,  milk  cov;e  on  Atiril  1  received  an  average  of 
a  little  more  than  5  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  per  heado 

Dairy  Product-Feed  Price  Ratioj,  hy  Regions 


Milb^feed     1/  ;  IM.teri>ir^eed_  2/ 


Region 

?Har.l930-J 

March; 

Feh,  ! 

March 

•Mar.  1930-': 

March 

i  March 

49  av,  i 

1950  i 

1951  I 

1951 

49  av.  ; 

1950 

:  1951 

1951 

N.Atl. 

le20 

1.18 

1  pq 

-u  *  Ci^ 

1.23 

E,N.C, 

1^24 

1.24 

1  t> 

1.26 

•       23 . 1 

22,4 

20.8 

20,8 

W.N.C, 

1.48 

1.36 

1.33 

1,29 

26,3 

26.5 

23,9 

23.5 

S,Atl. 

1,57 

1.52 

1.51 

1.47 

• 

S.Cent . 

lo41 

1,44 

lo43 

"1.38 

s      18 ,.  2 

17.6 

16.9 

16.6 

VJest , 

1,27 

lo25 

1.34 

1.27 

;  ■  20.7 

19,9 

20,8 

20,3 

U,S. 

1*2S 

1 . 27 

1 . 32 

1,27 

?  23.7 

23.8 

22.0 

21.7 

l/  Pounds  of  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  1  pound  of  whole  milk  sold  "by 

farmers  to  plants  ajid  dealers.    2/  Pounds  of  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to 
1  pound  of  tutterfao  in  cream  sold  "by  farmers* 

,  POULTRY  AMD  EG-G-  PRODUCTION:    Parm  flocks  laid  6,340,000,000  eggs  in  March  —  2  per-  . 

cent  less  than  in    March  last  year,  "but  5  percent  ahove 
the  1940-49  average,    A  3  percent  decrease  in  layers  from  last  year  more  than  offset 
a  slight  increase  in  the  rate  of  lay.    Egg  production  v;as  "belov/  that  of  last  year  in 
£      all  parts  of  the  country?-  except  the  North  Atlantic  States,  v/here  production  v/as  5 
percent  ahove  March  1950  and  set  a  new  record.  Sgg  production  was  down  1  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  3  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central,  5  percent  in  the  'Jest  and  6  percent  in  the  South  Central  States,    Egg  pro- 
duction for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  2  percent  smaller  than  for  the  same 
quarter  last  year,  "but  it  exceeded  the  average  "by"  15  percent. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  in  March  was  17.0  eggs  per  layer  compared  v/ith  16.9 
last  year  and  the  average  cf  16^0  eggs.    The  rate  was  above  or  the  Se-jne  as  that  of 
last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  South  Central  and  V.'estern  States, 
v/here  there  v;as  a  decrease  of  1  and  2  -oercent  respec tively^^    Increases  from  last  year 
were  2  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States  and  1  percent  in  the 
V'est  North  Oertral  States.    There  was  no  change  in  the  East  North  Central  States o 
The  rate  of  lay  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  43,0  eggs,  compared  with  42=8 
last  year  and  the  average  of  37,5  eggs* 

The  Nation's  farm  flocks  averaged  373,165,000  layers  in  March  —  3  percent  less 
than  in  March  last  year.    Numbers  of  layers  v/ere  down  from  last  year  in  all  parts  of 
the  Gountry.  except  the  North  Atlantic  v/here  there  was  an  increase  of  3  percent c 
Decreases  from  last  year  v;ere  2  percent  in  the -East  North  O^niLj'al  ^  3  percent  in 
the  "'*est,    4  percent  in  the  Tfest  North  Central -and  South  AtlantTo^^ 
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and  5  porccn^b  in  the  South  Contro.!  .  States*    Tho  docrGCso  in  layoi'S  j/rori  H-arch  1  to 
April  1  xjcs  5  percent,  cor!r-)r.red  \7ith  4  percent  for  Inst  year  and  the  average*  On 
April  1  there  vrore  3  percent  fev/cr  I'.-.yors  on  fari.s  than  a  year  arc* 

Chicks  and  you.nr:  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  fanns  April  1  are  estimated 
at  210^765^000  —      percent  less  than  a  year  ago^  but  9  percent  above  the  averagoe 
YoiAn.^  cnicken  holaj.ngs  on  April  1  v:ere  smrJlor  t'lan  a  y.;ar  ar;o  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  oxcopt  tho  North  Atlantic  States  V;iierG  holdinp:s  Yrore  up  4  percent©  Decreases 
frori  last  year  were  2  percent  in  the  V.'est  hcrth  Ceritral^  11  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic^  17  percent  in  the  West  aij.d  20  percent  in  the  Soi;ith  Central  States*  There 
was  practically  no  change  in  ■■.:hs  East  i:orth  Central  States*    April  1  is  too  early  in 
the  season  to  determine  "bhs  sice  of  the  chicken  Trop«    Hovrever^  the  srialler  holdings 
on  April  1  than  a  year  are  indicate  a  later  hatchin.5-:  season  this  year  and  possibly 
a  s]^aller.  crcp^ 

Prices  received  by  faniers  for  e^r^s  in  raid-March  averaged  43 »7  cents  per  dozen 
compared  -vdth  31o6  cents  a  yea.r  earlier©    Egg  prices  inci'eased  2.5  cents  a  dozen 
dujring  the  month  ending  March  15^  coiripared  v.lth  the  1940-49  average  decrease  of  1»3 
centsa    Marcli  egg  markets  vrere  irregularo    Delayed  shipments  to  teiTiinal  r.arkets  due 
to  storm,  conditions  resulted  in  tem.porary  advances^     These  early  advances  -.vere  more 
than  offset  by  declines  follov;ing  Easter  buying|  and  prices  at  the  close  of  the 
month  'vvere  lower  than  those  prevailing  late  in  Februaryo    Storage  stocks  of  eggs  in 
tho  35  cities  on  March  51  were  175^000  cases,  com.pared  v.dth  975^000  cases  last  year© 
Net  gains  in  storage  this  March  amounted  to  about  64^000  cases,  compared  with 
350,000  cases- during  the  sr-jiie  period  last  yeart 

Chicken  prices  on  March  15  averaged  26 #9  cents  a  pound  live  weight,  compared 
mth  2G»9  cents  in  mid-February  and  idth  23»8  cents  in  mid-March  lOoO*    Live  and 
dressed  poultry  mai-kets  in  March  v:ere  steady  to  firm  on  hens  and  roasters^  but    '  * 
irregular  on  fryers©    Turkey  prices  averaged  35«3  cents  a  pound  live  weight  in'  March, 
compared  with  31  o6  cents  a  year  earlier*    Markets  ""/ere  stecady  on  dressed  tu2'keys#  ■ 
V^oights  under  10  pounds  were  in  light  receipt  pnd  dem.and  goodo    United  States  stocks 
of  dressed  turkeys  on  February  28  cjnounted  to ' 101  million  pound Sj  compared  with  129 
million  pounds  last  yearo 

The  m.id-March  cost  of  tho  United.  States  poultry  ration  ./as.  s?4»00^  compared  Y/ith 
$3»40  a  year  agoo     The  egg-feed  and  chicken««f eed  price  relationships  were  m-ore 
favorable  than  a  year  ago^  but  the  turkey-feed  price  relationship  v/as  less  favorable* 

TEIIS  AW  PULLETS  OF  LAYIfIG  ACE^  CrTICXS  AlfP  YOUUO  CrllOI^EITS 

 ^  Ai?LS£?^§.  y^l^^^B\J-9PJ4z^^^-l  £-L^^^s^  ^Ii'^k  1  

v^„^        :      Ivorth  :  E.  Horths  WfUorth  :    South      :    South      s  ^r.T    u        ^  United 
I  ear                                                                                        _        vv  es"fcern 
^        _  ^  ±  A"^i"''il'^i°i_  £'52^"^£^^  i.  Centra^l  j  Atlantic__s__C_entral__  j_  j_  S_ta.t_es__ 

BEES  AijD  PULLETS  OF  LAYIIFr  AGE  Oil  FAFMS,  APRIL  1 

 Thousands 

1940-49(Av«)        47,882      72,703      109'^  014          33^414        71,432  35^300  367^745 

1950  56^199  '    72,705      111^032          33^261        85,082  30^819  375.,098 

1951  57^524      71,406      100,298          32^073.      61^203  35,652  364,216 

CEICKS  Ai®  YOUIIG  ClIICIvEES  OIT  FAPTiS,  APRIL  1 

Thousands 

1940-49(Av.)        25,436      35,949        43,623          25^469        45,329  15,864  192,671 

1950  37,108      45^542        46,045          26^376        48,323  23/a9  227.113 

1951  38,537      45,345        45,007          23/j:55        38,748  19,623  210,755 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  Oil  FAIdlS,  APRIL  1 

  number 

1940-49(Av#)        59,7  57oC  57*5  54^7  55*3  58,6  57.2 

1950  5G,8  58*4  59*2  55o2  55*9  60*1  57*8 

1.951  ^8_*1  58_,2  ^9o4:  _56_.2  _5u_c6  _5_9g0  _58_£3  
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Production 

;              Condition  April  1 

State  1 

1  Average 

•       1950  • 

Indicated  ' 

I  Average 

'  1950 

• 

1951 

!  1940-49 

;                    lApril  1,  1951' 

<> 
• 

* 

ixiousaiia.  Dusnexs 

P  e  r  c 

e  n  t 

"M  Y 

12,470 

11,725  1 

\  69 

91 

89 

"NT  .T 

1,677 

1,590 

5  89 

88 

85 

Pa. 

1ft  '^P.Q 

19,184 

17,876 

\  86 

86 

84 

OViT  n 

46  5R'^ 

46,596 

36,550 

\  88 

92 

82.  . 

?9  474 

31,798 

29,286 

i         88  ,  " 

.  68 

80  .  . 

111 

?ft  676 

27,440 

36,380 

\         90  ' 

87 

92  . 

Mich 

29,666 

•  30,800 

:  90 

89 

92 

<■  X  v3  • 

69? 

529 

529 

i         83  " 

88 

.      95  . 

Mt  Tin 

P  P6Q 

1 , 220 

1,368 

\  85 

88 

90  . 

T  OTifn 

X      VV  ct 

'  4  16P, 

5,500 

4,526 

\         89  " 

91 

88 

Mo 

■PP  6^8 

24,516 

24,416 

i  84 

81 

85  , 

Xi  *  X/ctiV  « 

— — ' 

\          73'  . 

83 

83 

O  *  JJcus. « 

3,562 

'4,587 

X          81  ■ 

87 

85 

J^iKi  ux  • 

84,128 

91,728 

:  82 

85 

B3  . 

TQ'^  4.4.A 

X    O  .  t:^U 

178,060 

152,218 

\          83  ' 

83 

70 

"Dpi 

1,037 

1,071 

X          90  ■ 

93 

8.9 

■  6'  PAD 

6,085 

5,780 

i  88 

92 

86 

ft  1  T  7 

7,862 

'7,130 

X  86 

92 

87 

If  «   V  CI  « 

X  f  Ou/U 

1,221 

.  1,078 

\  87 

92 

82  . 

IT  n 

6  pm 

5,438 

6,540 

:  86 

89 

86 

o ,  xoo 

2,184 

2,250 

;         80  ' 

75 

84 

p  4?n 

1,900 

.  1,506 

80  ' 

84 

69 

Ev 

3,900 

3,520 

:         86  ' 

93 

80 

Tptiti 

X  vxi*x  » 

4  76P 

3,375 

2,625 

!'        86  •  ■. 

89 

80  '  . 

AT  a 

POO 

180 

121 

— 

P7P 

126 

105 

— 

AX  « 

285 

294 

— 

— 

Olrl  a 
vJrLxcl* 

77  QQQ 

f  O  J  iJ  uO 

41,880 

\         78  ' 

58 

65    '  • 

X  C'.'v  « 

UO  }  t:0  U 

22,712 

19,248      S          79  " 

60 

43 

P7  AAA 

25,212 

31,660 

J         85  •  . 

80 

'  90 

Idaho 

18,523 

19,992 

■  13,774 

\  91 

9^ 

;  92 

Wyo  • 

3,640 

5,130 

5,915 

5  84 

81 

87 

Colo. 

33,289 

38,199 

34,430 

\          82  - 

79 

69 

IT.  Hex. 

•3,867 

645- 

1,400 

!  •     1/77  ■ 

84  . 

55  \ 

Ariz. 

575 

672^ 

616 

Utah. 

.4,798 

5,797: 

5,595 

\  90 

98 

96 

iTev.  . 

150 

120 

135 

Wash. 

46,476 

56,512^ 

58,800 

:  92 

88 

87 

Oreg. 

17,988 

18,450 

20 , 700 

\         91  • 

91 

'  97' 

Calif, 

_  10^969 

13,671 

11^360 

:  82 

78 

78 

U.S. 

791,764 

750,666 

726,512  ! 

;  ■  84 

85 

83 

iiii«ii««iiiliiiliiitiiiiiiiiii.iiiiii:iiiitniiiiiiii<iiiiiiitiiituuitiii«Miiiiiiniii(iiiitiiiiiii«if 
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1,/  Short-time  average  ,- 
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GRAIN  STOCKS  Oil  FAmiS  Oil  APRIL  1 


:  Co.rii  for  j^rain 

State? Average^  nq-Q  • 


\_  ^^//heat_ 

:Average:  ^^.^ 
11£^0-/+91  _  ^_  _ 

Thousand  "bushels 


Oat! 


1951 


1951 


J Average  5 
11^^0-491 


1950 


1951 


20 

7 

1  342 

1  317 

1.152 

i\i.H 

31 

-JO 

86 

56 

74 

V  u . 

40 

43 

523 

318 

4^3 

100 

_L  W  x-* 

86 

56 

89 

90 

y 

R,  I 

16 

17 

14 

Q 

8 

10 

13^ 

110 

_i-  J.  \y 

108 

58 

62 

•  72 

IT.  Y. 

XM  •    ^  ^ 

2^ 

^8 

h,\ 

488 

5 

203 

1  001 

2  940 

2  895 

9  "710 

8  133 

12.860 

H.J. 

2, 

2, 

.81^ 

4 

1 

118 

-  251 

259 

319- 

J  A-  7 

419 

'  553 

Pa, 

19. 

.75/f 

26 . 

703 

24, 

96Q 

7^7 

3 . 726 

■3  589 

3  453 

0  535 

7.882 

11.379 

Ohio 

63, 

,^83 

92, 

844 

75, 

020 

6.073 

7,200 

5.  592 

.y  i  -y  y^ 

14,843 

15,363 

12,801 

Ind. 

88, 

929 

119. 

.832 

98 
7^  J 

481 

2  740 

^    59  0 

l4  045 

16.  748 

17  350 

Ill, 

202, 

716 

293, 

002 

199 

595 

2,278 

3, 748 

826 

45.173 

52 , 756 

54,852 

Mich. 

19, 

648 

40, 

093 

28, 

872 

5»156 

9,105 

5,637 

-y  ,     '  1 

20,991 

22,680 

23,334 

V/is. 

20. 

98^4- 

41. 

,181 

24 

,176 

:  804 

.  1,084 

•  933 

41,448  . 

56,726 

Minn. 

83  i 

536 

133  i 

— ' 

80, 

,345 

Q»59l 

6.790 

5,856 

69,517 

76 , 954 

81,157 

lov/a 

298 

»4l9 

357, 

,105 

269. 

^555 

^  ^ 

•1 » 025 

721 

459 

78,551 

105,131 

-^3 

116,  ^434 

Mo. 

6oi 

►  085 

81, 

,003 

85, 

,298 

•2,500 

2,452 

1.471 

15,545 

12 , 752 

-    3  1-^ 

18,230 
3.2 , 740 

N.Dak. 

2 

387 

5, 

,128 

4 

,456 

55 , 712 

50,809 

63 , 984 

32,999  " 
•y^  i  y  y  y  , 

23,234 

S.Lak. 

37, 

485 

41  i 

»383 

39, 

567 

16,357 

17,824 

14,271 

38,326 

36,034 

44, 748 

7  I 

i'Te'br . 

95, 

090 

1303 

,003 

121, 

.582 

l4-,154 

7,617 

16,110 

22,415  ' 

18,396 

23,796 

Kans. 

2/4-, 

,161 

30, 

,472 

38. 

,956 

34,001 

21,347 

19,587 

9,693 
y  1  ^  y  > 

4,736 

5.914 

Del. 

1; 

.731 

1, 

>4o6 

2, 

,312 

87 

24 

,26 

21  . 

22 

.  34 

Md. 

6, 

212 

5, 

.375 

7j 

224 

•  479 

431 

323  . 

364 

'468 

Va. 

974 

20j 

,385 

20, 

639 

1,200 

1 , 048 

943 

y~y 

810 

976 

1*092 

V/.Va. 

3, 

977 

4. 

087 

3, 

,103 

■333  . 

271 

317 

649 

536 

'  580 

N.C. 

25, 

016 

33! 

.910 

34. 

,986 

1.203 

651 

\J  J  s. 

598 

1.450 

2,  009 

2,135 

S.  Cv 

10, 

,655 

'12, 

,267 

14. 

,521 

-  250. 

77 

"  98 

1  .  694 

1,648 

.3,037 

G-a, 

18, 

566 

22^ 

,6  04 

20, 

626 

;  233 

91 

7-^ 

152 

1  340 

739 
( y7 

1,128 

Pla.  • 

1, 

927 

Ij 

.466 

1- 

787 

17 

14 

14 

■"■1/  • 

29- 

,334 

33, 

,754 

30, 

,115 

■  304 

153 

78 

469 

566 

453 

25. 

,033 

23, 

,489 

29 

,588 

3rR 

21  R 

C^\J  ( 

662 

76? 

71  7 

Ala 

18 

,957 

19, 

,361 

23 

,193 

1 8 

1  3 

5  48 

465 

Ml 

^  1  X.  0  0  « 

17 

,355 

17: 

,267 

21 

,767 

'  20 

1  1 

< 

1  '^49 

689 

695 

^y  J 

Ark 

11 

,267 

8. 

,222 

12 

797 

50 

31 

1  1 6/j. 

7Q7 
r  7  < 

688 

La , 

5 

,933 

5\ 

,890 

^, 

963 

4q4 

2Q3 

1  76 

Okla 

6 

,686 

6. 

,822 

7 

,124 

■  ^  331 

'^J  903 

^  fy  U'-' 

P  '  7R6 

Tex, 

15 

,794 

1-4: 

,260 

12 

,894 

4. 372 

3 . 012 

1. 022 

''>.151 

6  804 

6,216 

Mont. 

167 

27 

72 

25,809 

22,428 

34,764 

3 , 722 

9,750 

I  daho 

385 

320 

338 

■5,532 

5,335 

5,976 

2,402 

2,316 

2,767 

Wyo. 

143 

68 

50 

1,493 

2,085 

2,736 

1,907 

1,872 

2,95.^^ 

Colo, 

3,202 

4,277 

2,475 

'6,726 

10,406 

10,779 

2,384 

3,212 

2,174 

K.Mex, 

777 

624 

342 

522 

443 

96 

226 

217 

15? 

Ariz , 

132 

169 

155 

•  ■  40 

42 

34 

57 

73 

6w 

Utah 

24 

11 

16 

1,580 

2,360 

2,643- 

775  ■ 

783 

87^ 

Nev, 

120 

154 

.  I4l 

93 

.  90 

'103 

Wash. 

91 

42 

86 

6,139 

4,601 

7,434 

2,209 

1,227 

2,53" 

Oreg. 

237 

185 

122 

3,061 

2,320 

2,369 

2,633 

2,772 

2,608 

Calif, 

388 

237 

319 

■976 

1,147 

1,504 

162 

120 

•18S 

U.S.  1,2/4^1^7^1,637,208  1,353,106  222,565 

199,175  217,261 

467,739 

^4,685  559,^76 
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GRAIiT  STOCKS  Oil  fABl-lS  OK  iiPRIL  1  -  (COiJTIlTUi]!}; 


xsarlev 

1 

:  So;/'"beans 

State 

{Average  J 
! 1944-49  ; 

1950  ' 

♦ 
» 

:  Average; 
■  '1944-49: 

} 

9  ?0  " 

• 
• 

1951 

?Avera»se* 
i  1943-^43: 

X  ••  U-J 

I  1951 

m 

h  0  a  s  a 

she 

1  s 

Maine 

36 

51 

63 

— • 





_ 

22 

7 

Q 

*— — 

jm- 



8G1 

540 

638 

38 

27 

36 

71 

22 

27 

N.J. 

55 

135 

154 

35 

11 

27 

83 

61 

109 

Pa, 

886 

1 , 674 

1,411 

ilO 

61 

48 

146 

95 

78 

Ohio 

125 

84 

95 

98 

22 

93 

4,495 

4,5-30 

5 ,111 

Ind. 

174 

58 

81 

119 

60 

37 

5,340 

6,5':^6 

5,25C 

Ille 

164 

367 

202 

68 

84 

87 

12,454 

15,383 

11,370 

Mich. 

1 ,314 

1,354 

1,447 

^20 

260 

354 

55? 

759 

685 

Ins. 

1,710 

2,109 

3,365 

29? 

347 

218 

214 

114 

104 

Minn, 

6,853 

5 -,857 

11,450 

291 

332 

423 

1 , 680 

3,318 

4,096 

Iowa 

146 

224 

883 

45  • 

48 

47 

'^^,292 

8 ,  630 

9  -  72C 

Mo, 

327 

239 

258 

47 

74 

42 

1,595 

1,600 

4',38^ 

N.Dai^. 

21,006 

12,888 

23,316 

678 

714 

1,011 

16 

96 

90 

S.Dak,. 

13,385 

6  ,854 

10,418 

978 

545 

840 

84 

143 

272 

5,196 

2,042 

1 ,994 

772' 

225 

386 

87 

111 

155 

Kans. 

2,579 

902 

818 

130 

41 

62 

338 

378 

711 

Pel. 

46 

37 

59 

11 

5 

4 

200 

224 

142 

Md« 

381 

452 

55S 

20 

16 

10 

186 

141 

131 

Va„ 

498 

648 

580 

67 

30 

39 

332 

548 

379 

V/.Ya. 

61 

S6 

102 

.  8 

3  . 

4 

2 

3 

166 

153 

115 

35 

12 

27 

885 

1,056 

1,126 

s.c. 

36 

26 

22 

10 

6 

5 

42 

124 

132 

G-a. 

11 

5 

8 

6  - 

4 

4 

28 

39 

71 

224 

164 

192 

22  - 

11 

10 

292 

330 

265 

Tenn, 

200 

128 

92 

21 

14 

19 

122 

275 

346 

Ala. 

6 

3 

3 



— — ■ 

81 

73 

32 

Miss, 

7 

2 

1 

— - 

293 

302 

677 

Ark. 

18 

6 

7 



386 

466 

584 



- 

75 

36 

Okla, 

665 

161 

124 

CO  . 

21 

24 

13 

17 

29 

Tex. 

b23 

749 

'  380 

21 

33 

29 

— 

Mont, 

7,890 

4,941 

12,124 

127 

49 

100 

Idaho 

3,200 

3, 756 

3,613 

14 

(' 

8 

w  

_ — 

Wyo , 

I5512 

2,411 

1,734 

40 

24 

18 

*r 



Colo, 

5,000 

9,768 

3,344 

155 

72 

38 

"NT  Mo-j- 

125 

7 

8 

3 

Ariz. 

172 

544 

261 

Utah 

1,703 

1,940 

1 , 546 

22 

16 

11 

ITev, 

210 

21-3 

273 

Wash. 

1,030 

402 

1,312 

32 

26 

51 

Oreg. 

1,807 

1,589 

1,954 

152 

71 

116 

•■«-• 

Calif. 

1^952 

4,233 

3,744 

9 

5 

6 

■  IP  w 

.0.2j„o23_ 

_69,921 

_S8,869 

4,769 

0 

,332  _ 

4.237 

_  37^427__ 

45,778 

„46,114 
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PASTITPS 


:                 COPCi i  ti 

on  Anril  1 

Condi 

tion  A.Tir  T 1 

1 

state 

S    Averaj[:,e  * 

5     State  t 

Av3ra,':'e 

3  t 

1951 

;    19^'0-*^:--9  t 

1950  ; 

1951 

*  • 

1940-49 

;  1950  : 

P  e 

r  c  6  ■  n  t 

P  e 

r  c  e  T-  t 

i/iaine 

90 

•^7 

70 

74 

nil 

7^ 

no 

93 

C  Q 
OO 

■  '3 

nl' 

77 

bl 

vt. 

9^ 

82 

'■1 

-^la. 

74 

72 

76 

Mass 

93 

8b 

96 

79 

83 

74 

T)  T 

90 

.  80 

77 

85 

75 

Conn» 

91  - 

-  94 

90 

Ala, 

73 

7b 

b4 

8b 

87 

86 

T-iiss, 

71 

75 

70 

H.J. 

.  ,79 

83 

Ark. 

71 

73 

72 

Pa, 

^5 

33 

36 

La. 

74 

79  ' 

72 

Onio 

84 

.  84 

86 

Okla, 

73 

67 

70 

Ind, 

83 

83 

Te:% 

74 

55 

111. 

85 

82 

85 

Mont« 

85 

74 

89 

Mich, 

c9 

b9 

^'1 

Idalio 

87 

89 

86 

VVlS, 

83 

53 

93 

84 

80 

81 

%  r  * 

kmn. 

8  b 

38 

90 

Colo, 

82 

71 

67 

Iowa 

90 

87 

SO 

76 

68 

71 

Mo, 

30 

77 

B# 

Ari^o 

84 

86 

75 

Dale, 

80 

77 

79 

uta:-: 

87 

86 

78 

S,  Lak, 

82 

84 

66 

rev. 

86 

73 

78 

r-  6b  r. 

C.;'J 

86 

.-*-.  * 

o4 

oO 

77 

Kans, 

83 

79 

Co 

Oreg. 

81 

84' 

81 

Dg1« 

ci^ 

36 

89 

Calif,, 

78 

77" 

80 

Md» 

81 

80 

85 

Va. 

81 

37 

79 

82 

80. 

80 

U.Va, 

7^ 

73 

80 

82 

79 

• 

sap: 

7l  POTATOES  1/ 

« 
• 

Condi ti 

?n  Ai^ril 

1  ; 

Co: 

edition  Ap^ril  1 

State  : 

Avera.g€ 

Average 

t  : 

1951 

I  i  1948 

• 

P 

!  1949 
e  r  c  e 

!  1950 

0.  t 

!  19.^1 : 

«  « 

1940- 

.il9 
P 

,  1950 
>  * 

e  r  c  e  n  t 

^.  c. 

78  ■ 

70 

71 

80 

84 

92 

91 

3.  C, 

73 

6p 

33 

64 

86 

74 

81 

80 

Ca, 

74 

76 

^4 

57 

75 

74 

77 

75 

Pla. 

71 

71 

61 

45 

54 

76 

85 

87 

Ala, 

70 

70 

53- 

41 

38 

73 

81 

76 

Miss, 

72 

70 

62 

53 

35 

72 

72 

68 

Ark, 

71 

68 

84 

71 

29 

73 

78 

77 

La, 

72 

69 

75 

77 

43 

74 

75 

73 

Okla, 

62 

29 

76 

73 

48 

-  77 

74 

77 

Tex, 

69 

36 

82 

58 

52 

74 

66 

68 

Calif, _  _ 

92 

8^ 

98 

11  States 

~  72""  " 

-  "  55"" 

■  "  6^-  ~ 

79 

81 

83^ 

l/  Includes  all  Irish  (vhite)  potatoes  for  harv.  st  before  Seiot,  1  in  States  listed. 
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CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1939-48 


1948        •  1949 

•  —  

Th  oil  s  an  d  ■  ,Tj  0  xe  s 


5  Indicated 
:  1950 


California.,  all 

Navels  &  Misc.  S/ 

Val  encia,s 
Florida,  all 

Early  and  Midseason  3/ 

Val encias 
Texas,  all 

Early  and  Midseason  2/ 

Val encias 
Arizona,  all 

l\Favels  and  Miscellaneous  ^ 

Val encias 

_Lo.ui_si.anaj_  all  ^  

 5__3jtate_s  4/  

Total  Early  and  Midseason  5/ 

Tojfcal  Valencia^  

TAI^GETiiyaSj^ 
Florida  •  3^630 


48 , 453 
18,462 
29,991 
42,780 
23,250 
19,530 
3,676 
2,285 
1 , 391 
866 
427 
439 

 295. 

16^070_ 
44,720 
51,^51 


37,010 
11,910 
25,100 
58,300 
52,000 
26,300 
3,400 
2,600 
800 
710 
450 
260 
_  ^300_ 
29^'J'20_ 
47 , 260 
52,460 


41,930 
15,630 
26,300 
58,500 
33,600 
24,900 
1,760 
1,120 
640 
985 
585 
400 

 360 

103,535 
51,295 
5  3^240 


41,800 

14,500 
27,300 
62,000 
35,000 
27»000 
2,700 
1,800 
900 
1,400 
650 
750 

 300_ 

108j,200_ 
5  ^,250 
_^5,950 


4^400  5,000  4^600 


All  or^^n;2;es  &  tangerines: 

5  States  4/ 

99.700 

104^130 

103,535 

112^800 

GRATE^TaJIT: 

Florida,  all            ■  ■ 

26,450 

30 , 200 

24,200 

31,000 

S  e  edl ess 

11,260 

14.700 

11,200 

14,500 

Other 

15,190 

15,500 

13,000 

16,500 

Texas,  all 

18,187 

11,300 

6,400 

7,500 

Arizona,  all 

3,244 

1,880 

3,  ^'00 

3,200 

California,  all 

2,841 

2,150 

2,500 

2,520 

Desert  Valleys 

1,157 

•300  . 

1,06'"' 

1,120 

Other 

1,683 

1,350 

1.^440 

lj.400 

4'  States  4/ 

50^722 

45^,530 

36,500 

44^220 

LEMOITSj 

California  ^ 

13,055- 

10,010 

11,360 

12,500 

.  Flbiida^/ 

April  1  forecast  6f  1951  crop 

168 

200 

260 

280 

Florida  limes 

280 

ly    f^eason  "begins  mth  the  bloom  of  the  year  shovjn  and  ends  v.dth  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
followirig  year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct.  1  to  Tec.  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year*    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  sijumner,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.    For  so:\e  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharve'sted,  and/or  not  utilized  on  ac» 
count  of  economic  conditions. 

2/    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines*.  -  . 

2/  Includes  the  follomng  quantities  of  TempTe  oremges  (1,000  boxes):  1948  —  920j  1949  710j 
1950  —  900. 

4/    Net  content  of  box  varies-    In  Calif,  and  Arizona  the  approximate  avera-ge  for  oranges  is  77 
lb.  and  gra,pefruit  65  Ibc  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas; 
in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  includiiig  tangerines.,  90  lb?  and  grapefruit  80  lb.;  Calif- 
ornia lemons,  79  lb,';  Florida  limes,  80  lb. 
5/    In  California  and  Arizona;  Navels  and  Ivlis  cell  ©nous. 
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state   MiJik_produ.^ed  £er  milk:_co.w_   ''£rain"_f^d_jper__inilk  cow  2/  


and      S  AprV  1  av^;    Apr.  1,     :    Apr»  1,     i    Apr*  : 

Divisioni  1940^49  _  1  _  1950  1  _  1951  l  1949. 

Pounds 


Apro  1, 

_1950 

Pounds 


Apr«  Ij 
.  1953._  , 


Me, 

14,3 

15.1 

16,1 

6*0 

5.8 

6,2 

16.3 

17 » 4 

19.7 

5,7 

5.9 

*6cO 

vt. 

16.6 

19.7 

19.4 

6.4 

6»5 

6,5 

Mass, 

18o5 

20,1 

2O0I 

6,5 

6.6 

7.1 

Conn. 

18,2 

20.4 

20,8 

6.6 

7.0 

7*2 

ILY. 

20,2 

23.4 

23.  2 

7,3 

.7.4 

7.6 

N.J. 

21,1 

23  „  8 

23c  6 

8o3 

8.3 

8«2 

Pa, 

18.8 

22. 1 

21 .7 

8.2 

8,5 

8«i 

N.  Atl« 

18*91 

21^92 

7,3 

7.5 

7.6 

Ohio 

16.1 

17  9 

18  0 

7c  0 

6c8 

6,7 

Ind, 

15.1 

-L  w  #  .1. 

15  6 

16  0 

B.l 

w  •  X 

6*4 

6.3 

111. 

16  36 

18  6 

18  9 

7  9 

1   •  "y 

8.1 

w  0  X 

7.  8 

Mich» 

19.1 

■^1  6 

^X  0  w 

?i  ? 

C/X  •  0 

7.3 

7.4 

6.9 

Wis. 

19«8 

ox  0 

?1  -  9 

7.0 

7.3 

6.9 

E. iJ.  Cent- 

18„0R 

PD  PO 

7  1 

r  .  X 

7  P 

6.9 

Mi  nri 

19  ft 

P4  0 

P!^  P 

7  1 

1  9  X 

7  1 

1  •  X 

T  nwa 

X  \y  VV 

1  ft 

1  ft  A 

X  0  •  rrr . 

ft  '-fi 

ft  .'^ 

7  9 

TO  ft 

1  P 

XO *  D 

1  P    P  ' 

<^ .  0 

14ft 

XD  «  rt 

XD  .  X 

R  ft 

S  P 

S  Dafc 

Xfto  X 

1  A  fi 

Xt:  e  D 

R  P 

R  p 

P 

1  5  "1 

1  r  4  r 

X  f  »  D 

ft 

D  .  0 

ft  R 

TCan 

1  5  4 

XD  •  0 

ft  n 

D  .  U 

ft  P 

W=  M".  Cent 

1  ft  HP 

X  f  .  DU 

ft  ft 

ft  7 

ft  ^ 

Md* 

16.3 

18,8 

17,5 

8.1 

7.6 

8.1 

Va, 

11,7 

14.4 

15.4 

5.4 

5,9 

5,9  ^ 

W.Va. 

10*0 

11,2 

llo2 

4.5 

4.4 

4,1 

11.7 

13o4 

12,9 

5.6 

5.3 

,5.4 

s.c. 

10*7 

12.4 

12.6 

4.0 

4.4 

'  3.0 

Ga. 

8c9 

10c2 

11.3 

4*5 

4.3 

5.5 

S.Atl'* 

11.41 

13.41 

13.60 

5.2 

5.2 

5.4 

Ky. 

11.0 

11.4 

11,5 

6.1 

5«6 

5.5 

Tenn, 

10.4 

11.4 

11.2" 

5.1 

4.9 

5,2 

Ala,  . 

8.7. 

10.0 

9*4  , 

4.8 

5.0 

5.2 

Miss, 

Ar-k, 

Ckla. 


S. Cent.    '  9,47 


.7.2  8.7  8^6    '  4.0  3.3  4,5 

7o8  9.5  8.8  ■  3,9  4.0  4.5 

10.8  10.7  11.0-  4.6  4.1  5.0 

.  8,7  :  9^8  ^10,1  4^0_  ^4^6  ^5j5.9_  _  _ 

.  _  «  10^46  10.21  4.5  4„4  5„1  _  _  _ 

15.3     ■  15.8  4.3  4.3  4,5 

20.3  20.1  4.8  4.6  4.3 

16,7  19.9  4.9  4.7  4.9 

16o9  20.0  5,4  6,1  5.8 

21,3  19,7  5ol  5.0  5,0  • 

19.6  20,0    .    ,  .     6.3  5.8  6;3  \ 

17.7  17.7                5.1                5.2  5.0 
.  21j^2  22.0  :  5.6  5.0  5.5   

Vestj^  17.82  19j5.53  .  19.86_  '  5.4  5.1  5,3'  

U.S,_  15o  31  17^^7  ,  17.32  .  6.  22  6.24  i.ls^'"  

if  Figures  forlTow  Singland  Statoa  Eind  Hew  Jersey  represent  oon'bined "  crop  ani  special  dairy*  repcri- 
©la^  other  States,  regions,  andU.Se,  crop  reporters  only<.    Pegional  figures  include  less  impor- 
tant dairy  States  not  shovm  separately.  2/  Includes  grain, millfeeds  and  other  concentrateso 
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Mont. 

I  daho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Orego 


15c0 

18,4 

15,0 

16.0 

18  c  3 

18,3- 

16,8 


Calif.  20  c  4 


p 


1» 
^ 
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••Miniiiiti 
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State  I 
and  8^ 
Diviwsion  : 


 ^™£^l.^5^_?.K.05.^£T]^^^^^ 

Nicnber  of  layers  on  :  Egp-^s  per  J_ 
__hand  diiring^  March  100  ls-ve£s_ 

Nimbcr 


1950 


lUH. 

Yt» 

H«Io 

Conn» 

N.Y, 

Pa,  

>K,Atl^,__  _ 

Ohio 
Ind» 
111, 
Micho 



E^«.I;[»C_ent_d 

Minn* 

Iowa 

Mo« 

N«Dak« 

S»Dak« 

I(ans#  

W.N.£ent_^ 

Del, 

Md, 

Va, 

W.Va, 

S.C, 

aa« 

Fla,  

S«Atl_,  

Ky 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

Miss, 

Ark, 

La, 

Okla, 

^ex,  

S_«C_e_ntj» 
Mont, 

Idaho 
Wyo, 
Colo, 
N.Mex, 
Ariz, 
Utah 
ITev, 

Wash, 

Oreg, 
Calif. 


Thou3a]ids 
1 


Total 

_  _  V  „,1^50  j_ 
Millions 


1951 


2,037 
824 
4,266 
480 
2,775 
13,390 
10,962 
_19_,61S_ 
_57,3"72_ 
15,?52 
13,556 
19,024 
10,626 
_153  948 


2,536 
1,958 


1.699  1.798 


74,8^0^6 


777 
4,655 
508 
2,618 
13,945 
12,140 
19_jj_828_ 
"59_^0_1?_ 
"16,120 
13,257 
18,246 
10,156 
15_^626 
73  •455'"' 


1,730 
1,767 

1,885 
1,860 
1,767 
1^,658 
1,714 


1,717 
1,866 
1,835 
1,798 
1,755 
1,693 
1,773 


I.,699_  1^7_5& 
T.752 


1,712 

1/702 
1,801 

1,699 
1,702 

1«7C0 


26.391 


29,828 
20,119 
3,772 


7,7 


11 


0 

606 


8,098 


_1_3,_314 
n_2,250 

906 
3,578 

5,324 
7,800 
3,058 
5,821 
j.,792 
34,15? 
"  8,781 
7,900 
5,562 
5,446 
5,564 
2,900 
8^796 


25,288 
29,372 
18,915 
3,752 
7,336 
11,096 
12,759 


108_2.518 
883*" 
3,346 
7,480 
3,084 
7,122 
3,030 
6,213 

^902 
'87084" 
7,389 
5,308 
4,636 
5^634 
2,738 
8,632 


32 


1,711 
1,708 
1,767 
1,466 
1,G05 
1,761 
3.,  814 

"  1,782 
1,711 
1,742 
1,705 
1,556 
1,558 
1,395 

-  1.jl655 


1.708 
1^795 
1,G33 
1,711 
1_,G28 

1,693 
1,748 
1,755 
1,438 
1,761 
1,823 
1,_79^ 
1,7_41 
1,705 
1,717 
1,804 
1,779 


1, 


1,410 
1,469 
1,637 


_  1.,595  1,^32 
1,7.11 


1,742 
1,575 
1,398 
1,302 
1,476 
1^,420 
1,748 


1,628 
1,457 
1 ,352 
1,472 
1,414 
1^730 


43 
35 
15 
80 
9 
49 
230 
188 

rjrj 

982_ 
2*66 
244 
323 
181 
258 
1,2'72 

509 
356 

55 
124 
204 
_  2_42_ 
1,942 

16 

58 
141 

57 
121 

41 

81 

 30 

_545 
Ic^ 
124 

78 

71 

82 
41 
154 


_21,  2_74  10jL^02_  _  i, 66_2  _  1,,  6_0^  _  _  £54 


 _S£,_22_3  


1,624 
1,071 

640 
2,933 

837 

523 
2,962 

250 
4,799 
2,846 


_62_^92_5 
1^4-96" 
1,743 

679 
2,664 

796 

560 
2,672 

260 
4,494 

2,694 


1^^  59j3  _  1, £B6_ 


46 
34 

u 

85 
9 

46 
236 
215 
549 
"03_4 
"275 
238 
307 
174 
255 
^249 
"428" 
513 
332 
56 
129 
202 

 2  29 

ljL^'39" 
lY 
57 
135 
55 
112 
43 
91 

_  £9 
-  1537" 
158' 
120 
77 
63 
83 
59 
149 
329 


133 

IOC 
46 
241 
26 
155 
707 
522 
950 


748 
6f->l 
861 
500 
722 
o>r492" 


9  to  -x  w  *  -.1:  ij  I 

1 . 230 
I5332 
875 
135 
305 

52  2 
5£6 

43 
153 
3  VI 
150 
282 
92 
186 
77 


i no 1 »^ 
"^l£5l  _ 

135 
104 

42 
254 

27 
146 
679 
590 
9G7_ 
"2T944_ 

"  '"734 

626 
812 
478 
709_ 
■  3^35'9_ 
1*:30 


1,379 

830 
141 
532 
527 
_579 
"5^010'' 

36' 
142 
343 
132 
253 

92 
202 

73 


A4.^^^.  _  73^ 


West] 


_3_7,444 
382^752 


_  £6j_3_54_ 
_^_57,3j^l65_^' 


1,68! 

1,786 

1,658 

1,770 

1,724 

1,782 

1,786 

lj789 

1//27 
1,792 
1,,8_01 

1;773 


1,674 
1,779 
1,671 
1,705 
lj705 
1,826 
1,730 
1,705 

1,792 
1,810 
1,750 


ij  U  ( 

"  2Y 

31 
11 

45 
14 
10 

50 

•J: 

81 
49 
^31_3_ 

633 


381 
300 
170 
155 
167 
88 
375 
805 


ry  r* 

000 
272 
165 
135 
167 
80 
562- 
753 


1^,057  _ 

2"7 
33 
11 
52 
14 
9 
53 
4 
83 
51 

_  327  _ 

I  hl^l     Isi^l  ^I340~  16288.2^ J  IpI^'^jC 


66 
85 
27 
124 
37 
22 
137 
10 
230 
137 
8^7 


1«  i  ^ 


66 
83 

109- 

1 
24 

136 

ll 

23'' 

13$ 

_8_3i^ 

70c'" 


WASRIHG-iOlT  25,  D.  C. 


Penal t:v^.  for  T;rriyat^  jis  o  to^a'mid 

T^.yment  of  po3t.a--;e  $300 


BAE  -  C?  -  V'lo/51  -  970c 
Permit  ITo.  1001  • 


